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MADONNA. 


Our Lady of the gracious brow and tender eyes, 


Madonna of our hearts, whate’er thy guise, 


Thy power has never faded, Mother mild, 


The world is on thy breast, a little child. 
Vainly it masquerades with purpose bold, 
Feigning to be embittered, hard and cold; 
Let but thy veil fall, Star of Christmas Night, 
And tired feet climb the old ways into light 
And comfort, and a blessed, peaceful rest. 


The world is yet a little child upon thy breast. 


ALICE WARD BAILEY. 


Copyright. Rev. A. F. Hewit. 188g. 
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THE recent religious celebrations mark an epoch in our his- 
tory, and may well continue to arrest our attention. The cen- 
tenary of the founding of the American Episcopate is an event 
calculated to excite prolonged interest in every Catholic heart, 
and the meeting of the Catholic Congress and the opening of 
the Catholic University awaken hopes and feelings which should 
find expression in every organ of Catholic opinion. To exhaust 
these topics or exaggerate their importance were difficult indeed. 

The remarkable progress our holy religion has made in this 
country during the last hundred years is the fact that has been 
most noted, emphasized, and commented upon in the sermons, 
addresses, and newspaper reports which the great occasion in- 
spired. That the little mustard-seed which Archbishop Carroll 
nurtured a century ago should have grown into such a lofty tree, 
on whose spreading branches so vast a multitude of souls find 
rest, is the wonder of the hour. And while the great fact of our 
Catholic progress is being echoed and re-echoed from sea to sea 
it will be well for us to pause and try to solve the secret of our 
success, and thus find guidance and hope for the future. That a 
scattered flock of less than 40,000 souls, tended by a single 
bishop, should in one short century have increased into a mighty 
church organization of over 9,000,000 members, with eighty-four 
bishops, more than 7,000 priests, and a large equipment of re- 
ligious, charitable, and educational institutions, is in truth amply 
sufficient to excite surprise. For although the growth of the 
country itself in the last hundred years has been phenomenal, 
it presents no parallel to this in the matter of religious devel- 
opment. 

When the little Catholic colony planted on the shores of the 
Chesapeake was struggling to maintain its very existence, flour- 
ishing commonwealths, instinct with religious convictions, were 
springing into vigorous life on the New England coast, and there 


the progress of religion and commerce and wealth and_ edu- 
cation and population went hand-in-hand, so that the religious 
as well as the industrial energy of New England seemed destined 
to absorb the land. But the religious outlook of a century ago 
has completely changed. The faith of New England has failed, 
and no one will now say that it has any future before it. It 
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soon spent its force because its foundations were insecure, and it 
is already numbered amid the dead enthusiasms of the past. But 
the calumniated creed of the Maryland colony, which a century 
ago seemed so likely to perish, is to-day the triumphant creed 
of the country, because its foundations were fixed in the Rock 
of Peter, and it received new vitality from the ggnerous fountain 
of Ireland’s living faith and from the faith of continental Europe. 

Thus the religious history of this Republic furnishes a new proof 
of the power of Catholic faith to perpetuate itself where other 
forms of Christian belief wither and decay, and here, as elsewhere 
in the wonderful story of Christian progress, we can draw the 
same conclusion, that our faith is successful because it is divine. 
Yes, the secret of our success is the divine character of our faith! 
Other denominations had a far better start in this free and gen- 
erous soil; they had greater wealth, more assured positions, 


superior education, every natural advantage was on their side, but 
we have outstripped them in the race; they are receding, we are 
advancing, and simply because of our faith. 

The faith that built up the American Church, though a sim- 
ple, implicit faith, was not a passive faith. It was an active, en- 


ergetic faith, a courageous faith, a faith full of the spirit of 
sacrifice. The evidences of its patient energy are illustrated in a 
thousand ways, from the rude log chapels built up by willing 
hands in the backwoods to the grand cathedrals erected by the 
free and frequent offerings of the toiling masses in the great cen- 
tres of population. The hundreds of Catholic institutions that dot 
the land tell the same tale of constant effort, constant sacrifice in 
the cause of God and humanity that to-day excite the admiration 
of all men. Nor were we suffered to pursue our course and es- 
tablish our religion unopposed. From the very beginning sec- 
tarian intolerance assailed us on every side. The same generation 
of Catholic colonists that first proclaimed the great principle of 
religious liberty on the soil of Maryland were themselves perse- 
cuted for conscience’ sake by those whose liberty of conscience 
they had defended. All through colonial days our religion was 
barely tolerated, and was constantly subjected to local outbursts 
of persecution. Notwithstanding the patriotic part taken by Catho- 
lics in the war of the Revolution, a part which the generous spirit 
of Washington fully appreciated and proclaimed to the country - 
notwithstanding the invaluable services which the great patriot, 
Archbishop Carroll, rendered to the national cause, our co- 
religionists were still regarded with ill-concealed distrust and sus- 
picion by their Protestant fellow-citizens. Nor did the additional 
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proof of loyalty unto death to the country and its institutions 
which the Catholics gave in the war of 1812 allay their unjust 
suspicions. Long years before the ‘‘ Know-Nothing” movement 
broke out into open hostility our forefathers in the faith felt the 
bitter pang of religious hate. But they bore up manfully through 
it all and werg never wanting in fidelity to their country and 
their God. Forgetful alike of the wrongs they had suffered and 
the absurd prejudices against them, they never for one moment 
faltered in their absolute al’egiance to the Republic. During the 
great war of the Rebeilion Catholics were not slow in com- 
ing to the defence of the nation, and they were found conspicuous 
on every battle-field until the final blow was struck for the preser- 
vation of the Union. 

The gallant part enacted by our Catholic soldiers and sailors 
in the late war undoubtedly did much to remove prejudice and 
to prove to our fellow-citizens that the institutions of our com- 
mon country had no more brave and faithful defenders than the 
children of the Catholic Church, and it is largely owing to their 
valor and devotion in their country’s cause that the church 
enters on the second century of her organized existence with an 
atmosphere comparatively cleared of prejudice and misconception. 
Sentiments of bigotry and feelings of enmity unfortunately still 
linger here and there, but among the masses of our fellow-citizens 
there is no longer any question of our loyalty or any positive 
opposition to our creed. The battle against religious hate and 
intolerance has been fought and won, and the courage and con- 
stancy of our brethren in the past has secured for us a peaceful 
and a promising future. All honor, then, to the faithful souls 
who professed their belief manfully in the days of trial that are 
for ever past! All honor to the true and simple Catholic hearts 
who in the long years of distrust and hostility fought the good fight 
and kept the faith! And all honor to the great leaders of our cause 
who stemmed the rising tide of party spirit and guided our 
course into the tranquil waters of the present! In contemplating 
our success, it were unpardonable not to remember the sacrifices 
that secured them, and to feel a pang of deepest sorrow at the 
fearful losses we have sustained in the conflict. 

The fortitude of our fathers in the faith is in truth worthy to 
take its place in the great records of Christian achievement that 
illumine the march of Catholic progress for eighteen hundred 
years. We cannot, it is true, point to a long array of martyrs, 
but we can point to heroic sacrifices without number, sacrifices 
which in a multitude of cases amounted to life-long martyrdom. 
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In days not so remote from our own to profess the Catholic 
religion and to practise it entailed social sacrifices, pecuniary 
sacrifices, political sacrifices, and personal sacrifices of every kind 
which we in our present assured position can scarcely estimate, 
although the ghost of the dead intolerance still on occasion rises 
up before us. And besides the past trials of the faithful at large, 
what splendid examples of sacrifice for conscience’ sake have not 
the noble band of American converts furnished to the world !— 
men and women who renounced everything that life holds dear 
to follow their convictions; earnest souls who severed the 
tenderest family ties, broke the strongest links of friendship, cast 
aside wealth and position to embrace the truth. Yes, every page 
of our history for the last hundred years is replete with sacri- 
fice, and we have triumphed with Christ because we have borne 
his cross. 

Our faith has in very truth moved mountains in the past; to 
its depth and energy we are wholly indebted for our present 
position, and to the same divine source must we look for om 
future progress. But the conditions of its exercise are altered 
Hitherto we have been on the defensive. We have had to con 
stantly receive and resist attack, and make progress withai 
The time is now at hand to assume a different attitude. It is 
beyond all question that the future of the Christian religion in 
this country is in the hands of the Catholic Church. This is 
admitted openly or tacitly on every side. If Christianity is to 
continue a factor in the growth of our institutions and in the 
development of our civilization, it must be Catholic Christianity 
Every other form of Christian belief has lost its vitality, and com- 
plete disintegration is only a matter of years. 

The religious conflict is no longer with bitter sectarianism 
but with blatant infidelity. The foundations of all supernatural 
faith and of all social order are assailed. The cause of Christi- 
anity is betrayed by the pulpit itself’ There is no other bul- 
wark to oppose the rising tide of infidelity that is setting in upon 
us save the one immovable, unconquerable Catholic faith. It is 
the only possible barrier. And that it is all-sufficient to meet 
the shock the events of eighteen centuries bear us full witness 
But while we know that our foundations are secure as the ever- 
lasting hills, we must not fold our arms and calmly enjoy our 
security. We have a work to accomplish for religion and 
humanity in this age and country, and woe betide us if we 
are faithless to the divine trust. 

The principles that lie at the root of all religion and morality 
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are at stake, and millions of our fellow-citizens are in danger of 
losing their hold upon them. The treasured institutions of our 
country are threatened, for it is the testimony of all time that 
whenever and wherever the institutions of God are swept away 
the institutions of man soon follow. The law of God is the only 
enduring basis of human law and order and civilization. We 
are not ignorant of the instability of infidel states. The essen- 
tial character of Christian principles is manifest to us, and we 
must resolutely and aggressively take up their advocacy. An 
aggressive attitude towards the infidelity of the day is a civil as 


well as a religious necessity. 

And the conflict, unlike the religious controversies of the past, 
must not be left to the clergy; the laity must enter the arena 
and bear a prominent part in the combat. The proceedings of the 
great Lay Congress give assurance that our representative Catholic 


laymen realize this and are girding themselves for the fight. 
The stand taken by this truly representative Catholic body on all 
the great questions of the hour was the most significant and hope- 
ful feature of the recent celebrations. It was the first time in 
our history that the laity had the opportunity of expressing their 
views collectively on Catholic subjects, and they gave forth no un- 
certain sound. Their noble eloquence, their thorough earnestness, 
and their perfect unanimity have taken the country by surprise. 
Heretofore it was supposed that the clergy were alone in agitat- 
ing certain religious issues, but the action of the Lay Congress 
has dispelled this delusion for ever. The College of Cardinals 
could not assume a more thoroughly Catholic attitude on all the 
subjects discussed, and the Senate of the United States could not 
adopt a loftier tone of patriotism. Both the church and the Re- 
public have reason to be proud of that assembly, and to pray that 
the spirit that animated it may live on to perpetuate our faith 
and maintain our free institutions. The Congress has produced 
fruit already. Its resolution on the question of popular education 
has inspired the best article that has yet appeared on the sub- 
ject from a Protestant standpoint. We refer to the editorial that 
appeared in the New York Journal of Commerce of November 15. 
The writer begins by saying that “ the Congress of Catholic Lay- 
men, recently held in Baltimore, has attracted much attention 
from all thoughtful people outside of that communion. Its dis- 
cussions have been marked in the main with much good sense, 
and the ‘platform’ adopted at the close of the session, as ex- 
pressing the views of the Catholic laity concerning their duties 
and obligations, contains many admirable statements and sug- 
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gestions.” It quotes the full text of the resolution on education, 
and expresses its opinion of it in the following words: “We re- 
gard it as a noble utterance, containing truths that cannot be too 
attentively considered.”’ It then goes on to discuss the vexed 
question of religious education with a depth and penetration and 
fairness that are unique in the controversy. If the first meeting 
of the Congress has calied forth such expressions of public 
opinion, what may we not look for from its future deliberations ? 

This is the age and this is the country of the people, and 
they must make their action felt in religious as well as in sec- 
ular affairs. The laity have undoubtedly kept too much aloof in 
the past; perhaps the condition of things did not afford them 
the opportunity for more active co-operation in church work, but 
it must not be so in the future. We do not ask them to enter 
within the sanctuary rails, or to assume the vé/e of exhorters, but 
we do insist that they take their full share in the public action 
of the church, and assert their convictions in season and out of 
season. The power of the pulpit to reach the masses is dimin- 
ishing, and the contest for the supremacy of Christian principles 
has to be fought out in the highways and by-ways of life—in 
the mills and shops and factories and stores and counting-houses, 
nay, in the very streets and thoroughfares. The day has surely 
come when every Christian man is called upon to give a reason 
for the faith that is in him, and to give that reason at all times 
and in all places. The deluded sons of unbelief are active and 
aggressive; and are the children of truth to be less so? Agnos- 
tics, men who have nothing to teach, are zealous in their propa- 
ganda. And are Christian men, who have everything to teach, 
to remain listless and indifferent? This were a paradox indeed. 

Every intelligent believer amongst us should realize that, like St. 
Paul in the old pagan world, he is a witness to Jesus Christ in the 
new paganism that is upon us. And to bear our testimony intelli- 
gently we must have a reasonable knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Christ and his church. Hence the necessity that exists to- 
day of cultivating a closer acquaintance with Catholic doctrine. 
Ignorance of the ground-work of our faith can no longer be toler- 
ated; it is a betrayal of our cause. Simple, earnest faith may 
have sufficed for the past, but it can hardly be depended upon 
to secure our progress in the future. Nor need we be alarmed 
or disheartened at the prospect of years of profound study and 
investigation. The knowledge we want can be easily obtained. 
Were our intelligent laity to give half the time to the read- 
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ing of Catholic literature that they give to reading the secular 
press, they would find no difficulty in defending and advocating 
our doctrines. And were they to enter into the discussion of 
Christian principles with half the eagerness they display in the 
discussion of political subjects, they would soon make their 
convictions known and felt throughout the land, and impress 
them on thousands of their fellow-citizens. This lack of know- 
ledge and purpose to propagate our convictions is the great 
want that we must labor with all our might to remedy in the 
near future. 

Catholic literature languishes for want of Catholic support. 
Our best writers find little to encourage them in their work. 
Our people read a good deal, but their taste for sound literature 
has never been cultivated, and runs wild over the wide waste of 
fiction and falsehood with which the teeming press of the day 
floods the world. We can look for no general advance on the 
part of the laity in propagating Catholic principles until they 
take more interest in reading Catholic books. Whatever men 
read about they are pretty sure to talk about, while subjects that 
do not occupy our minds have seldom any share in our conver- 
sation. Nor let us forget that the taste for religious knowledge, 
like every other intellectual appetite, must be cultivated. 

It is encouraging to know that successful efforts are now being 
made to spread sound literature among the laity and secure its 
perusal. The movement is, of course, only in its infancy, but it 
is full of promise; and we confidently hope that the day is fast 
approaching when want of intellectuality can no more be charged 
against us as a religious body. 

The intellectual side of our church organization is now hap- 
pily crowned by a university where the deepest problems of 
philosophy and science will receive the highest order of treat- 
ment. The need of such an institution has hitherto been keenly 
felt, and the faith that led the intellect of the world for so many 
centuries was placed in an anomalous position amongst us. Our 
institutions of learning, though many and excellent of their kind, 
were not up to the highest standard, and this naturally enough 
reflected on our intellectual status. But this reflection is in a 
fair way to be removed. The church that founded the great 
universities of the past, which are the great universities of the 
present also, can build up in this genial clime an institution of 
learning that will outstrip all her past foundations and be a focus 
of light in the western world. We have a prescriptive right to 
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intellectual leadership, and it shall be ours in the future as it 
was in the past. We welcome every advance of real knowledge; 
we are not afraid of the light, we invoke it above all things. 
No greater calumny could be uttered than to say, as has been 
often said of late, that the Catholic Church is opposed to the 
progress of science. Truth of every order finds a ready recep- 
tion in the all-embracing arms of the mistress of truth. We 
have nothing to fear but everything to gain from the growth of 
knowledge; and the efforts we are making in the cause of 
enlightenment ought to be a sufficient proof of our intellectual 
attitude. Ignorance is one of the great obstacles in the way, 
ignorance from without and ignorance from within, and as a chief 
means of making progress we insist on intelligent study and 
investigation of the doctrines of our faith and the free discussion 
of Catholic principles in their bearing on all the problems of the 
time. 

But over and above all must we prove the sincerity of our 
convictions in the practical conduct of life, if we would continue 
our progress. The mere profession of our faith will count for 
little in the future if not illustrated by the practice of virtue. 
The age is eminently practical and judges the value of principles 
in the concrete, not in the abstract. If we do not prove the 
superiority of our religion in every-day affairs, our arguments, be 
they ever so logical and cogent, will fail to produce conviction. 
The early Christians converted their pagan neighbors by their 
deeds, not by their words only; and the manifest superiority of 
Christian virtue is still the best argument in favor of Christianity. 
It were vain, of course, to hope that all Catholics would lead con- 
sistent lives. Corrupt, unprincipled, scandalous members there will 
always be in the fold, but the morals of the majority must be 
far better than those around them, and a goodly number of noble 
souls must walk in higher paths of Christian perfection if heaven will 
continue to bless our course and give us increase. Perhaps there 
is more reason for apprehension on this ground than on any other, 
for the age is growing more and more corrupt, and we are not 
free from its influences ; indeed, our temptations are greater than 
common. The means of moral reformation, however, are abun- 
dant with us, and the steady growth of religious education gives 
good reason to hope that our moral tone will be raised rather 
than lowered, and that many more will aim at the highest stand- 
ard of Christian virtue. Then, too, we are quite hopeful that 
the terrible scourge of intemperance, which at present works such 
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havoc in our ranks and is so great a scandal before men, will 
gradually disappear with all its attendant evils and give place to 
sobriety and industry, the best safeguards of virtue. The social 
surroundings of the working classes will, without doubt, undergo 
considerable change for the better, and this also will be favorable 
to their moral and religious improvement. 

Thus, although there is much that is ominous for the cause of 
religion in the future, there is also much that is bright and hope- 
ful, and, clad as we are in the armor of divine faith and welded 
together in the imperishable bond of Catholic unity, we have 
nothing to fear. On the contrary, we have everything to hope 
for. We havea strong and perfect church organization, we have 
a hierarchy whose zeal and capacity are unsurpassed, we have a 
priesthood able and devoted, we have a laity loyal and _intelli- 
gent, we are in complete harmony with our environment. Why, 
then, should we not continue to make progress? If a simple faith 
that knew no compromise achieved such glorious results in the 
last century, what results may not the same faith, supplemented 
by a higher order of intelligence and direction, achieve in the 
century of promise that is now before us? May we not even 


hope that the religion which now embraces only a fraction of 


the population of this Republic will, ere another century dawns, 
reign supreme in the hearts of the mightiest, the freest, the most 


prosperous, the most Christian people the world has known ? 


EDWARD B. BRADY. 
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WASHINGTON’S CATHOLIC AIDE-DE-CAMP. 


THE state church of the colony of Virginia was, as required 
by law, carried on “as near as may be according to the Church 
of England.” It used the Book of Common Prayer, but if it did 
not hate bishops with the malevolence of the New England 
churches, it quietly but effectually prevented any bishopric from 
being “planted” in the Old Dominion; and although there was 
in Virginia a “ commissary,” a sort of vicar-general of the Bishop 
of London, yet the vestries managed the parson, and the rich 
planters managed the vestries. The rich planters wanted neither 
Catholics nor dissenters in the colony, and when Lord Baltimore 
came to Jamestown he was insulted and tendered the oath against 
transubstantiation. Religious liberty was, however, established in 
Maryland, on the confines of the churchman’s colony. Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and other “new lights” broke into the colonial 
pastures, and like sheep and goats capered or browsed among the 
lordly oxen of the state church, and as they could not be driven 
out, they were tolerated, under conditions, until the Revolution 
of 1776 came and carried to Virginia the religious freedom 
founded in Maryland by Lord Baltimore. Meanwhile the Poto- 
mac could not impede, nor the penal laws deter, the busy Jesuit 
searching for souls, and there were Catholics as well upon the 
Virginia bank as on the Maryland bank of the river. There 
were probably hidden Masses sometimes at Alexandria, on the 
river, and the services of the church were open at Rock Creek 
chapel, within twenty miles of the town. 

Among the Catholics whom the tide of immigration bore to 
the Virginia town in the first days of the Revolution John Fitz- 
gerald ranked of all the chief. A young Irishman, active, of fine 
appearance and genial, hearty ways, warm-hearted and outspoken, 
he was a man of the people. Never a suspicion of Toryism 
touched him when days came that tried men’s souls and _ all 
patriots were Whigs. He had married Miss Jane Digges, the 
daughter of a leading family in Maryland, and was at the time 
when Alexandria resolved “If Boston submits we will not,” a 
rising business man of the town. He was introduced to Washing- 
ton in April, 1774. On the 24th of that month, when the hos- 
pitable master of Mount Vernon returned, in the afternoon, from 
the direction of his fishing-shore, he found at his mansion “ Mr. 
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Tilghman, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Dr. Digges, who dined and staved 
all night,” says Washington in his diary. Frequently visiting 
Mount Vernon after that, he grew in favor with Washington, 
and was always welcome. On the occasion of a visit made. in 
August he carried with him another young Irishman, soon to 
achieve distinction in the Continental Army, for it was then that 
Colonel Moylan was introduced to Washington, and, with Dr. 
Craik, of Alexandria, made his company at the generous board. 
Early the next April, after Washington: had returned from the 
Richmond Convention. at which Patrick Henry declared, “ We 
must fight; I repeat it, sir, we must fight,” a few weeks before 
Concord “fired the shot heard round the world,” Fitzgerald, who 
visited Washington with Daniel Carroll, Mr. Tilghman, and Mr. 
Buchanan, of Maryland, and Mr. Herbert, of Alexandria, offered 
his services to the great commander, and was accepted. Fitzger- 
ald had begun business in the town, but leaving business behind 
him, he followed General Washington to the war, aad was made 
one of his aides-de-camp. He was especially attached to the 
person of the great chief. It is a tradition that Washington’s 
life-guard was his creation. This guard was recruited first at 
Alexandria, and its flag hung in the Alexandria Museum until 
it was burned with the museum in May, 1871. The Alexandria 
life-guard led, however, to jealousies, and at a later period 
Washington’s guard was recruited by four Americans chosen from 
each regiment, no one of the recruits being less than five feet 
nine inches nor more than five feet ten inches in stature. 

The most graphic incident of Fitzgerald’s connection with the 
great commander occurred at the battle of Princeton, of which 
George Washington Parke Custis, the adopted son of Washington, 
writes in his memoirs: ‘‘We have often enjoyed a touching remi- 
niscence of that ever-memorable event from the late Colonel Fitz- 
gerald, who was aide to the chief, and who never related the story 
of his general’s danger without adding to his story the homage of 
a tear.” Between Trenton and Princeton, Col. Mawhood, with a 
force of British troops, had put to flight a body of Americans and 
mortally wounded their commander, General Mercer. 

‘¢ Mawhood,” writes Irving, ‘‘ pursued the broken and retreating troops 
to the brow of the rising ground, when he beheld a large force emerging 
from a wood and advancing to the rescue. It was a body of Pennsylvania 
militia, which Washington, on hearing the firing, had detached to the sup- 
port of Mercer. Mawhood instantly ceased pursuit, drew up his artillery, and 
by a heavy discharge brought the militia toa stand. At this moment Wash- 


ington himself arrived at the scene of action, having galloped from the by- 
road in advance of his troops. From a rising ground he beheld Mercer’s troops 
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retreating in confusion, and the detachment of militia checked by Mawhood’s 
artillery. Everything was in peril. Putting spurs to his horse, he dashed past 
the hesitating militia, waving his hat and cheering them on. His commanding 
figure and white horse made him a conspicuous object for the enemy’s marks- 
men, but he heeded it not. Galloping forward under the fire of Mawhood’s 
battery, he called upon Mercer’s broken brigade. The Pennsylvanians rallied at 
the sound of his voice and caught fire from his example. At the same time the 
Seventh Virginia Regiment emerged from the wood and moved forward with 
loud cheers, while a fire of grapeshot was opened by Captain Moulder, of the 
American artillery, from the brow of a ridge to the South.” 


Mr. Custis thus depicts Fitzgerald in that momentous scene: 


‘¢ The aide had been ordered to bring up the troops from the rear of the 
column when the band under General Mercer became engaged. Upon return- 
ing to the spot where he had left the commander-in-chief, he was no longer 
there, and, upon looking around, the aide discovered him endeavoring to rally 
the line which had been thrown into disorder by the onset of the foe. Washing- 
ton, after several ineffectual attempts to restore the fortune of the fight, is seen 
to rein up his horse with his head to the enemy, and in that position to become 
immovable. It was the last appeal to his soldiers, and seemed to say, ‘ Will you 
leave your general to the foe?’ The appeal was not made in vain. The dis- 
comfited Americans rallied on the instant, formed into line, and the enemy 
halted and dressed their lines; the American chief is between the adverse hosts, 
as though he had been a target for both. The arms of both lines are levelled. 
Can escape be possible? Fitzgerald, horror-struck at the danger of his beloved 
commander, dropped the reins on his horse’s neck, drew his hat over his face, 
that he might not see him die. A roar of musketry succeeds, and then a shout. 
The aide-de-camp ventures to raise his eyes. O glorious sight! The enemy are 
broken and flying, while dimly, amidst the glimpses of smoke, is seen the chief, 
alive, unharmed, and without a wound, waving his hat and cheering his com- 
rades to the pursuit. Colonel Fitzgerald, celebrated as the finest horseman of 
the American army, now dashed the rowels into his charger’s flanks, and heed- 
less of dead and dying in his way, flew to the side of the chief, exclaiming, 
‘Thank God, your Excellency is safe !’ The favorite aide, a gallant and warm- 
hearted son of Erin, a man of thews and sinews, ‘albeit unused to the melting 
mood,’ now gave loose rein to his feelings, and wept like a child for joy. Wash- 
ington, ever calm amid scenes of the greatest excitement, affectionately grasp- 
ed the hand of his aide, and then ordered, ‘ Away, dear colonel; bring up the 
troops; the day is our own.’” 

Fitzgerald brought to Mrs. Washington at Mount Vernon, 
and to his fellow-citizens of Alexandria, the news and details 
of the battles of Trenton and of Princeton, and remained at 
home a while, engaged in forwarding recruits and supplies. While 
he was at Alexandria an event occurred which illustrates his 
character. It is thus told in Jansen’s Stranger in America: 

‘Three small British armed ships sailed up the Potomac as far as Alexan- 
dria, and consequently passed Mount Vernon. They did considerable damage 
in their progress, but the commandets gave strict orders not to molest Mount 


Vernon, and, te their honor, it was not molested. Their arrival at Alexandria 
threw the people in a dreadful state of alarm, the seat of war being far removed 
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from that place. They mustered in haste tothe market-place, under command 
of Colonel John Fitzgerald, one of Washington’s aides-de-camp, who happened 
to be there on leave of absence, with his family residing there. These ships dis- 
played an intention of landing, and Fitzgerald, leaving the command to a 
militia colonel, proceeded at the head of several of the citizens to Jones Point 
(now the extreme south point of the Federal District) to repel the invaders. 
Soon after the departure of this party the ships fired a few shots at the town, 
upon which the commander of the militia ordered the colors to be struck, but for 
his pusillanimity was chastised upon the spot.” 

‘*Colonel Fitzgerald,” says another author, “gave him a 
sound drubbing.” The ships’ crews never meditated a landing, 
and had merely fired random shots to create an alarm on their 
departure. During the progress of the war Colonel Fitzgerald, 
in order that his business in Alexandria might not remain with- 
out attention, had formed a copartnership with Major Valentine 
Peers, a young Scotchman, who had been aide to General 
Weedon at the battle of Brandywine, but who “from the nature 
of his private affairs had been obliged to quit the service” in 
1777. They bought the river-front lots on the south side of 
King Street, in Alexandria, and as the cove in front was shallow, 
Major Peers proceeded to fill up or “bank-out,” as it was 
called, towards the river-channel some hundreds of yards away. 
While he was so employed Colonel Fitzgerald continued with 
the army, but came home quite often, being the intermediary 
by whom General Washington communicated with Lund Wash- 
ington, the agent in charge of Mount Vernon. 

It was on one of these visits, Alexandria and Mount Vernon 
being made stopping-places ex route to Yorktown, that Colonel 
Fitzgerald learned of the Cabal formed to supersede Washington 
in the chief command by the appointment of General Gates to 
that office, and that Mr. Roberdeau, a merchant of Alexandria, 
was suspected of being in the plot. On arriving at Yorktown 
he called on Mr. Laurens, President of Congress, and was in- 
formed by him that General Gates, then in command, had re- 
ceived from General Conway, a leader in the plot, but who was 
attached to the army under the immediate command of Wash- 
ington, a letter which contained the words: ‘What a pity 
there is but one Gates! The more I see of this army the less 
I think it fit for general action under its actual chief and its 
actual discipline.” Instantly his soul was on fire, and he _ hur- 
ried to make inquiries, which he afterwards communicated to 
Washington in the following letter : 

‘* YORKTOWN, February 16, 1778. 

‘“DEAR SIR: I make no doubt but you will be surprised to have a letter 
of this date from me at this place. 1 was detained nine days on the other side 
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of the Susquehanna for an opportunity of crossing it, and when I did it was not 
without great difficulty and some danger. Upon my arrival here, on Saturday 
afternoon, I waited upon Mr. Laurens, who then being much engaged asked me 
to breakfast next morning, giving me to understand that he had something 
of consequence to say to me. In the morning he asked me if you had ever 
seen the much-talked-of letter from General Conway to General Gates. I 
answered I was certain that you never had, unless since my departure from 
camp. He then said it was now in the hands of Mr. Roberdeau, who to his 
knowledge showed it to some, and, he had reason to believe, to a great many, 
and that though the paragraph quoted by Colonel Wilkenson was not set down 
verbatim, yet in substance it contained that and ten times more. Upon this I 
determined to demand it from Mr. Roberdeau, in order to let you have a copy 
of it. I waited on him this morning, when, after a short introduction, I let him 
into the intention of my visit. He assured me he had shown the letter only to 
the President and no other, and gave me his honor that he had delivered it to a 
French gentleman by an order from General Conway, which was sent back after 
he had crossed the Susquehanna. He was {ull of his assurances that the letter 
did not contain the paragraph alluded to, which gave him infinite satisfaction, as 
he entertained the highest respect both for you and for General Gates. He 
added, however, that had the letter remained in his possession he should not 
have thought himself at liberty to let a copy be taken without the consent of the 
gentleman who entrusted him with it. I told him as he had pledged his honor 
about the delivery of it, I thought it unnecessary to say any more upon the sub- 
ject, but that I should have thought it my duty to take the most effectual meas- 
ures of procuring a copy had the original remained in his hands. I then 
returned to Mr. Laurens, who gave me an extract he had taken from it, which 
I take the liberty of enclosing to you. The whole of that letter, I understand, was 
couched in terms of the most bitter invective, of which this is a small sample. I 
enclose you this extract rather for your information than with expectation of its 
answering any other purpose at this time. I am of opinion that the gentlemen 
who have been most active in this business are by this time heartily sick of it, 
and plainly perceive that the fabric which they were endeavoring to rear was likely 
to fall upon their own heads. Mr. Laurens’ sentiments upon the whole of this 
matter were exceedingly just, and delivered with the greatest candor. 
‘7 am). &c., 


‘* JOHN FITZGERALD.” 


The result of that Cabal, which left Washington untouched and 
untarnished, is matter of general history. The part that Fitz- 
gerald took endeared him more than ever to his great com- 
mander. 

At the close of the war Colonel Fitzgerald entered again 
briskly into his business at Alexandria. The ‘“ banking-out” 
upon the shallows of the river beyond his river-side lots was con- 
tinued, and the town carried the tenth of a mile into the river. 
At the pier foot of King Street, long known as “ Fitzgerald’s 
Wharf,’ the Mount Vernon steamers now land on their way from 
Washington City to Washington’s tomb. While this ‘“ banking- 
out’ was in progress occurred a laughable incident at which it is 
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said Washington, despite his habitual gravity, laughed immod- 
erately. 

While Fitzgerald’s wharf was in progress a number of “ young 
bloods,” heated with wine, conceived one night the project of sur- 
prising the town, and they succeeded. While the streets were 
being reduced from a higher to a lower level, and the earth 
carted out and banked into the river, many houses stood on the 
hill-top, and their doors were reached by ladders from the newly- 
cut streetway below. The pumps had been removed and the 
wells were uncovered. After the day’s work had been done the 
drivers of the carts had left their vehicles at the river-side to be 
ready for work in the morning. The late roisterers silently took 
the steps from the doors and threw them into the wells, and then 
ran the carts over into the river. The town was crazed next 
morning. The early riser fell, by the dim light of dawn, from 
the doors into the clay streetways. No water could be drawn 
from the wells to make coffee for breakfast, and, to add to the 
trouble, the tide rose at daylight and covered the carts, so that 
not one of them could be seen. It was high noon before the 
difficulties were removed, the carts recovered, and the business 
of the town resumed. The mayor was busy a few days after- 
wards in imposing heavy fines on the practical jokers, but Wash- 
ington is on record as having laughed, for all that, and with a 
fair imagination one may hear Fitzgerald’s hearty laughter ringing 
down the aisles of time in that old town. Fitzgerald was not 
mayor then, so he could laugh; but he was made mayor in 1786, 
and served a term as chief officer of the municipality and _pre- 
siding justice of the Court of Hustings, as the old records attest. 

At this time Colonel Fitzgerald carried on the business of 


an importer and wholesale merchant at Alexandria. His adver- 


tisement in the Virginia Journal and Alexandria Advertiser 
announces: e 
*“JOHN FITZGERALD 

‘* Hath just imported in the Ship Potomac, Cap. Bradstreet, from London, 
and to be Sold by Wholesale only, 

‘¢ A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF EUROPEAN GOODS SUITABLE FOR THI 
SEASON. 

‘He has also for Sale Malaga and Catalonia Wines by the Quarter Cask, 
Pepper by the Bag, Olives by the Jar, Sweet Oil in Hampers of one Dozen each, 
White Wine Vinegar by the Hogshead, Red and Yellow Ochre, and a few Pieces 
of brown Irish Linens. 


‘¢ ALEXANDRIA, May 17, 1784.” 


In 1787 Colonel Fitzgerald was selected by Rev. John Car- 
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roll as one of the promoters of his project for establishing an 
Academy at Georgetown, Potomac River, Maryland, and so 
laying the foundations of Georgetown College. The agents ap- 
pointed were, “in Virginia, Colonel Fitzgerald and George 
Brent, Esq.” 

During all these days his relations with General Washington 
continued to be as intimate as that of any other man in America 
outside of the immediate family of the general. He was en- 
gaged with Washington in the Potomac Company, designed to 
use the Potomac River as the basis of a water-line to connect 
the Atlantic with the great West. In January, 1788, Washington 
notes in his diary: ‘ Received a letter from Colonel Fitzgerald, 
that the meeting of the Potomac Company at the Falls of the 
Shenandoah would not be held.” 

St. Patrick’s Day, 1788, was a red-letter day, not only in the 
church calendar, but in the hospitable home of Colonel Fitz- 
gerald, for on that day he entertained the great chief at a 
dinner-party. An _ election took place the same day, which 
brought most of the leading gentlemen of the neighborhood to 
town, and at Colonel Fitzgerald’s board they met many Catholics 
from Maryland. General Washington's diary of the time says : 
“March 17th, 1788.—Went up to the election of delegates to the 
convention of this State for the purpose of considering the new 
form of government which has been recommended to the United 
States, when Dr. Stuart and Colonel Simons were chosen without 
opposition. Dined at Colonel Fitzgerald’s; returned in the even- 
ing.” It was at this time that the suggestion of the erection of 
a Catholic church in Alexandria was first made, and Colonel 
Hooe, a large land-owner and an intimate friend of Fitzgerald, 
offered to donate land as the site of a church and graveyard. 
Within a few years the lot was deeded and the church built 
upon Washington and Church Streets, the latter designation being 
adopted by the municipality in honor of the new church. Of 
this church Miss Fanny Fitzgerald, daughter of Washington’s 
aide, was organist. The old church is long fallen and demol- 
ished, but there is one “who builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter,” and the graveyard remains. 

On the 4th of July, 1798, General Washington went to 
Alexandria, and took dinner at the Spring Gardens, where 
there was a public celebration. He invited a number of Alex- 
andria gentlemen to dine with him on the 12th of that month, 


and Washington’s own hand records the following as the guests 
at the Mount Vernon board: “Colonels Fitzgerald and Simons, 
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Mr. Herbert and son, Mr. L. Lee, Colonel Ramsay, Captain 
Young, and Lieutenant Jones; Mr. Potts, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Porter, 
Dr. Cook, Mr. Riddle, Mr. Lear, Mr. Tracy, and six ladies and 
a gentleman from Mr. Rogers’s.”” Mr. McHenry, the Secretary 
of War, was also at Mount Vernon, having been a guest for 
several days. 

A few days previous General Washington had _ entertained, 
as he writes in his diary: ‘“ Dr. Craik, wife, and son, and Mr. 
Hunter of Baltimore, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, Mr. De Bourg [ Rev. 
William V. Du Bourg, afterwards Bishop of New Orleans], president 
of the College at Georgetown, another of the professors, and two 


of the students, viz.: a son of Mr. Laws and a neighbor of 


Barry’s.” 

The last dinner at which Fitzgerald was a guest at Mount 
Vernon took place about six months before Washington’s death. 
Political excitement ran high. The Alien and Sedition laws 
passed by the Federal majority during the administration of the 
elder Adams had called forth resolutions, both of Kentucky and 
of Virginia, suggesting State resistance to Federal authority. 
Mr. Jefferson had drawn the Kentucky resolutions, while the 
Virginia “resolutions of ’98” were from the pen of Mr. Madison. 
In them the General Assembly of Virginia “doth expressly de- 
clare that it views the powers of the Federal government, as 
resulting from the compact to which the States are parties, as 
limited by the plain sense and intention of the instrument con- 


stituting that compact; as no further valid than they are au- 


thorized by the grants enumerated in that compact; and that in 
case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other 
said compact, the States, who are parties 


powers, not granted by 
and are in duty bound, to interpose for 


thereto, have the right, 
arresting the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within 
their respective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties apper- 
taining to them.” 

The late Edmund I. Lee, of Alexandria, was, with Colonel 
Fitzgerald, a guest on the occasion, and he gives the following 
account of the “table-talk” of Washington and Fitzgerald when 
the ladies had retired and the nuts and wine came on the 


board: 


‘¢ Among the guests was Colonel John Fitzgerald, a native of Ireland and an 
aide-de-camp of Washington inthe Revolution. In 1799 he was a merchant of 
Alexandria and a Federalist of the first water. During the dinner Colonel 
Fitzgerald repeatedly attempted to give the conversation a political turn, with 
a view of expressing his detestation of Mr. Jefferson, Bache and Duane, Giles 
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of Virginia, and other members of the anti-Federal party.. But he received no 
encouragement from the general, who led the conversation to the subject of the 
wonderful prosperity of the country, and remarked toward the close of the din- 
ner how gratifying it must be to all the survivors of the Revolutionary army to 
know that their efforts to establish American independence had been crowned 
with a success so signal. ‘Ah!’ exclaimed Fitzgerald, ‘and to be assured that 
all this glorious prosperity, and the very existence of the Republic itself, are 
imperilled by the vile arts of an unprincipled demagogue.’ At this juncture, 
General Washington, bowing to his guests, remarked, ‘Now, gentlemen, we 
will take one more glass of wine, and then join the ladies!’ and turning to Fitz- 
gerald, said: “I know very well to whom you allude, Colonel Fitzgerald; but 1 
would willingly forgive him all his heresy if he had not seduced from his alle- 
giance to the Constitution one of the best, purest, and ablest men of the country 
-James Madison, of Virginia.’” 

Colonel Fitzgerald’s Catholicity is shown here and there by 
olden publications and by oral tradition; but the continued and 
convincing evidence of his loyalty to the church is the fact that 
he withstood all temptations to Masonry. The Masonic lodge in 
Alexandria stands alone among lodges, for Washington, though 
seldom attending its sessions, was long its titular master. All of 
Fitzgerald’s intimate friends were among its members, and it was, 
in fact, a club of genial good-livers, Masons like Burns rather 
than like Weishaupt. 

In the lax discipline of the times, some Alexandrians, whose 
names are now on the tombs in the Catholic cemetery, were 
members of Alexandria-Washington Lodge, but Fitzgerald 
withstood all temptations, and while the names of almost every 
leading Alexandrian of that day are on the lodge rolls, his 
name does not appear. 

His later days were clouded by financial -troubles. He opened 
a distillery, which was not successful. His river*side property 
proved unremunerative, and age came without quiet and ease. 
President Adams made him Collector of the Customs of the port 
of Alexandria, and he was still popular with his townsmen. His 
last appearance With Washington was, as Mr. Custis relates, in “the 
November of last days,” when the great chief reviewed the Alex- 
andria volunteer companies from the steps of the City Hotel, op- 
posite the market. Colonels Fitzgerald, Ramsay, and Custis were 
his honorary aides at the review. It was the setting of the sun, 
for in six weeks Washington was dead. Mercury lingers in the 
glory of sunset a short space after the day-god has departed, 
scarcely visible in the halo, and is gone before the night falls. 
Washington died in the early winter, and in the early summer 
Fitzgerald followed him. ; Wm. F. CARNE. 
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A DREAM AT CHRISTMAS. 


A DREAM AT CHRISTMAS. 


To dream once in a life-time to some purpose is an experi- 
ence which by no means comes in every one’s way: Non cuivis 
contingit adire Corinthum. \Vith me going to Corinth was some- 
thing negative, not marrying the man of my choice, but being 
delivered from the man that I did not choose. 

I was not my father’s only daughter. I was the youngest 
of three, with one brother and one sister, and at the time of 
which I write I was two-and-twenty. My dear Uncle Dick, on 
whom my memory ever rests with mingled pleasure and pain, 
was a great favorite of mine, and I of his. He was a “mer- 
chant’”’"—vague term, as I know,which often covers a multitude of 
delinquencies; but every one knew that Uncle Dick’s merchan- 
dise had been tea, and I am afraid every one also knew that 
in those distant tea-gardens of his he had contracted a failing 
which neither time nor his age tended to mend. He was far 
from being a hopeless drunkard. He was still at the stage when 
drink is rather a pleasure than a craving. He only “enjoyed a 
glass of wine’’ a great deal too often, and never neglected a 
pretext for taking it. My dear old home is in Gloucestershire, 
a country house big enough for entertaining on a large scale, 
yet not sufficiently imposing for a show place. We have no family 
portraits, no church lands, consequently no ghosts, and we were 
a merry party as the Christmas of which I am writing drew 
near. My Uncle Dick—Richard Effingham, to give him his due 
name—was my father’s brother. When he had made his fortune 
at tea, being a younger brother, he bought a small place in our 
vicinity, and established himself there in comfortable bachelor- 
hood. When I say comfortable, I should perhaps mean disquiet- 
ing, bachelorhood. His propensity gained strength from his lone- 
liness, but it was of no use to wish that a man of confirmed life 
and habits would take to himself a wife. My doing so used to 
aggravate Lionel Cardwell, who wanted to marry me wth my 
prospects of inheriting Uncle Dick’s fortune, for I suspected he 
did not love me for myself. For months before the Christmas 


in question that same Lionel had been the cause to me of much 


misery and affliction of spirit. He was the youngest of Sir 
Paul Cardwell’s three sons, and was fich only in cleverness and 
a striking person. My father enjoyed his rather cynical conver- 


> 
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sation. He never stopped at anything likely to cause effect, and 
my mother thought him “such a gentleman,” for her standard 
of a gentleman was measured by external acts of courtesy, of 
which Lionel acquitted himself perfectly well. They were se- 
cretly annoyed at me for discouraging his attentions. Only my 
Uncle Dick bore me out, and told me often that he did not trust 
Lionel and his fine ways. ‘Belongs to the whited-sepulchre 
class, my dear,” was his favorite expression, and this put my 
own feeling into words, though it was nothing more than an 
instinct with me. In fact, I tried to reason myself out of it, for 
I wished to please my father and mother and to like Lionel 
Cardwell for their sakes, as I saw he was acceptable to them. 

It was the 23d of December, and we were expecting the 
usual “family party” which is supposed to form an ingredient 
of Christmas. At breakfast-time my mother looked up from 
her letters and said to me: “Lionel thinks he can come, my 
dear, and will be at Longhorsley at 4:30, unless he telegraphs 
to the contrary, which I am sure I hope he won't.” 

He was not yet an accepted lover, so his communications 
were made to my father or mother. My spirits did not rise 
at the prospect. Still I had determined that this was to be 
the test visit, when things would come to a crisis. Perhaps I 
might bring myself to have him out of that old-fashioned vir- 
tue, a filial regard for my father and mother; or perhaps—my 
own instincts would receive confirmation. The light of Christ- 
mas has revealed many a man and woman to each other. At 
this darkest period of the year we are all most thrown upon 
our own resources. The sunniest temper feels the influence of 
rainy skies and foggy atmosphere; we have not, as in summer, 
outside brightness, so we have to kindle within us fires of double 


intensity which may protect us from nature’s rigors and human 


rubs. 

Lionel came. I knew he would, and that I could not put 
off the hour of decision, which is painful to most of us. He 
established himself as my mother’s man of the party, and fetch- 
ed and carried for her to the delight of her heart. It was his 
line to appear most discreet, and to show me his attentions 
only when, so to say, I would have them. My sister Ella 
liked him better than I did, and would willingly have ac- 
cepted him and them; but then did I not know of a very 
good reason why this should zo¢ be? At any rate, I believed 
so, yet determined to try and watch Lionel with thoroughly 
unprejudiced eyes 
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Christmas day came. We had got through half of the pon- 
derously dull merriment which is supposed to be necessary on 
this occasion, and were sitting at our festive luncheon. Uncle 
Dick was with us, and we were discussing the long-talked-of 
dance which he was to give on the following day for his nieces. 

“T should have liked it for the last hours of the old year,”’ 
he was saying, “only Nellie told me that would be too late 
for the gentlemen of the party.” Lionel looked pleased. ‘“ By- 
the-bye, my bachelor establishment will need the support of 
some male arms and heads during the feast, and afterwards I 
shall be very pleased to give my supporters a bed.” 

This speech of my uncle’s was rather unguarded, for as my 
brother Charlie was with his regiment in India, Lionel very 
naturally offered his services, which were, I will admit, not very 
graciously accepted, and it was settled that my father and 
Lionel Cardwell should sleep at my uncle’s house after the ball, 
whilst my mother was to do the honors as hostess and return 
with me and my sister. This small incident rather spoiled my 
pleasures of anticipation. I felt out of sorts, as people do when 
an uncongenial element is forced into their daily life, but I 
scolded myself for being prejudiced. Lionel was doing his ut- 
most to appear agreeable, and I fancied my mother’s manner 
often said to me: ‘ What an unreasonable child you are not to 
be satisfied with this man.” We ate our Christmas dinner and 
were, I believe, secretly relieved that the king of social days had 
ended his reign for the year. 

Lionel called himself one of the stewards of the ball, and 
really shirked no exertion. I was rather glad he was so busy, 
as I thought I should perchance evade the impending (¢éte-a 
téte. I was intent on examining the effect of our home-planned 
decorations when I saw him hurrying up to me. 

“ Are you disengaged for the next dance, Miss Effingham ?” 
he said. “I am indeed fortunate to find you in leisurely contem- 
plation instead of in the commonplace crowd.” And he looked in 
the direction of the dancers. 

“JT am sure I feel commonplace enough,” I said. 

“Then your feelings mislead you. I—” He stopped. (I think 
he was going to add, “I could not like commonplaceness,” but 
checked himself in time.) ‘I hope you think the tout ensemble 
rather out of the way.” 

“Yes, it is pretty.” 

When we had danced he, of course, led me away from the 


crowd. 
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“There is something satisfactory in organizing a dance,” he 
said. “ Things fall so naturally into their places. It is a pity we 
cannot so order our lives.” 

“Do you think so?’ I said carelessly. 

“Indeed I do. Our happiness ought to be given into our own 
hands, and I am sure we should take care of it. Now, my hap- 
piness is in your hands—” 

At this critical moment my uncle came up to me, saying: 
“Oh! Nellie, here you are at last. Your mother says she wants 
you most particularly and I promised to find you.” He looked 
at Lionel as he spoke, and their eyes met. There was in Uncle 
Dick’s expression so much dislike and distrust that I wondered 
whether he had invented a message to nip the incipient love- 
making in the bud. Lionel’s eyes flashed back revengeful hatred, 
but only for a moment. Controlling himself, he merely said, “I 
hope Miss Effingham will give me the pleasure of another dance 
later on,” and walked away. 

I was hurrying to my mother when Uncle Dick checked me. 
“Stop a bit, Nellie; it is I who want you. I saw what that 
fellow was after Let us come down to supper, my dear. I sup- 
pose this gayety of yours makes me more thirsty than usual.” 
And my uncle chuckled, but I felt more like weeping. 


. . . - 


The lights had all gone out in the ball-room; silence and 
fatigue were creeping over us. I was in bed, but that was only 
a name for repose. I could not sleep; my brain was torn by 
fancies which burst in upon it with the force of armed men and 
would not be quieted. My mind was rehearsing every incident 
of the day, whether I would or no. I saw the brilliant ball- 
room which I had helped to decorate; my fingers convulsively 
grasped the holly wreaths, and my ears listened to Uncle Dick’s 
words, “Stop a bit, Nellie; it is I who want you.” Surely it was 
no delusion, for I was now in a quiet bed-room. My uncle was 
lying in a deep sleep; the fire-light even showed me his face. 
Ah! I thought, he said he was thirsty. At the bed-side there 
was an empty glass, but no bottle. Every detail engraved 
itself upon my gaze. I saw, but could not be seen; I heard every 
sound, but could utter none. Presently my strained ear fancied 
there was a light footstep in the passage, and that the door 
creaked. The curious thing was that I knew not where I was, 
only I seemed to be a creature made up of ears and eyes. These 
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two faculties were intensified beyond their natural sphere. The 
door surely did open, and some one peered into the room. At 
first I saw a crouching figure; it was that of a man, whose face 
was hidden from me. He crept stealthily up to the bed and 
looked intently at my uncle. This movement revealed him to 
me. It was Lionel. He held something in his hand. Could it 
be a knife ? I thought with a shudder. No, it was a bottle. Was 
it ether, chloroform, or an anesthetic of some kind? None of 
these could be administered without any apparatus, as I knew. 
Lionel set it down by the bed, and looked around as if he feared 
the silence of the night would speak. Alas! I could utter no 
protest. My voice died away as I tried to raise it. Then he 
went noiselessly from the room, leaving the door ajar. I seemed 
to breathe more freely, yet I felt he had more work to do. I 
longed to rouse my uncle from his sleep. Now was my time. 
I uttered a faint sound, but I could not reach the sleeper’s ears, 
and again I heard the stealthy footsteps outside. Lionel came in 
with more assurance this time. He held a match-box. The 
fire’s now flickering light fell upon the little table at the bed’s 
head. On it were candles, Lionel’s bottle (a whiskey-flask), and a 
book. Quickly he pulled forward the bed-curtain and lighted 
both candles. The curtain took fire; Lionel waited for the re- 
sult of his labors; he watched deliberately to see his work set going, 
then dashed from the room. How long I looked at the flames 
making their way with increasing fury I cannot say. I heard 
the crackle of the wooden bedstead and watched the flames 
spreading, as if spell-bound. 

They would soon surround my uncle as in a bed of fire. 
“© Uncle Dick! save yourself,” I tried to exclaim, but my 
voice died in my throat and my limbs refused to carry me. I 
thought the sight would be burned into my brain as I watched 
the flames curling round him, and yet could not put out a hand 
to avert that terrible fate. My uncle at last gave a faint groan, 
and I a piercing scream which awoke me. After all, I was 
lying on my own bed, and the vivid scene had been a terrible 
nightmare. But it ad burned itself into my fevered brain. I 
raised my head with difficulty from my pillow and dressed as 
one still under the influence of a dream. I felt, I dare say, as 
morphia-eaters do when they come back to their: senses after 
their unnatural food has ceased to buoy them up. I had truly 
been feeding on horrors. 

I still so fully realized my dream that it was no surprise to me 
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to find everything in confusion down-stairs. My father had been 
sent for to Horsmondean, my uncle’s house, which was still 
burning. 

“What of my uncle?” I asked my mother breathlessly. 

““My dear child —” she began. 

“‘T know it all,” I said; ‘‘ he has been burned to death, and—” 

“Well, you must never say another word against Lionel Card- 
well. If he had not given the alarm the whole place would have 
been burned down.” 

“T don’t care about that, now that my dear uncle is gone. 
And Lionel was his murderer.” 

“ Nellie, you should forget your foolish prejudices in this trou- 
ble, and think how nobly Lionel has behaved.” 

“T will never speak to him again,” I exclaimed, almost 
shouted, I am afraid. ‘‘How do you suppose it happened that 
my uncle alone was burned ?” 

“You know your poor dear [why will people always “ poor 
dear” the dead?] uncle’s failing. It is supposed that he drank 
more than usual last night and set fire to the bed.” 

I turned away sick at heart. The Hebrew prophet spoke of 
the time when “old men shall dream dreams, and young men 
shall see visions.” I have dreamt only one dream, but it has 
served me well, and was, I believe, heaven-sent. At the inquest 
the jury returned a verdict of “accidental death by fire,” but 
I thought I knew better. I did of marry Lionel Cardwell. 


A. 
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WONDERS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
‘*Certum est quia impossibile.” 


IN studying the nervous system we call to mind these words 
of an ancient author; and it is indeed almost impossible for one 
who has not made it a special study to believe all that science 
teaches in regard to this most wonderful part of man’s structure. 
The study of the nervous system seems to a beginner to border 
on the supernatural. Yet this is purely owing to his ignorance, 
for chemistry, assisted by the scalpel and the microscope, proves 
that it has no more to do with the supernatural than the study 
of any other part of the human body. The nervous system, we 
are told by later discoveries, is not divided into a brain and 
spinal cord, but forms one united cerebro-spinal system, with, 
however, different distributions. The aggregation of nerve-cells 
is connected by nerve-fibres. In the nerve-cells (the smallest 
of which is zzt}s; of an inch in diameter) are concentrated the 
actual powers of the nervous system, while the nerve-fibres serve 
as conductors of the influence which is to be outwardly mani- 
fested. Each nerve-fibre consists of a membraneous tube, lined 
by a material composed of fat and albumen, and this tube en- 
closes what is called an axis-cylinder, formed of a protoplasmic 
substance, which is apparently the essential constituent of the 
nerve. The fat and albumen lining around the tube serve the 
purpose of an insulator, whereby the contiguous nerves are kept 
separated one from the other. There are two kinds of nerve- 
fibres, the sensory and the motor. The sensory fibres convey 
From the different parts of the body fo the groups of nerve-cells 
the impressions which there excite sensations; the motor fibres 
carry back from the groups of nerve-cells fo the muscles the 
impressions which cause the muscles to contract or expand. 

When a stimulus acts upon a nerve-fibre there is an appre- 
ciable period of time before the nerve-cell responds to it, and 
this is known as the “excitatory stage.” The period is longer 
when the temperature of the nerve is lowered. Hence we find 


in the higher cerebral nerve-centres that cold benumbs thought. 
The nature of the nerve force excited in each nerve-fibre is the 
same; and as an electric telegraph wire may convey a current 
in either direction, so might the same nerve-fibre if its terminals 
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enabled it to do so. But in the nervous system the two sets of 
nerves are essentially distinct. And we may add, for the analogy 
is interesting, that as a chemical reaction must take place between 
the exciting fluid and the galvanic combination of metals in order 
to originate the electric current, so for the production of the 
nerve-current a reaction must take place between the blood and 
the central nerve-cells, although we. do not yet know what the 
precise nature of this reaction is. The dependence of nervous 
activity upon the physical changes kept up by the «flow of oxy- 
genated blood through the brain can, however, be shown experi. 
mentally. 

But as the cerebro-spinal system participates in all that goes 
to make up conscious life, so it performs nobler work than sim- 
ply to give orders to the muscles. The brain, we know, is com- 
posed of sensory and motor substrata, and as the brain is the organ 
immediately serving ideation, this organic action is, therefore, 
the functioning of centres whose objective functions are motor 
and sensory. We have not yet discovered what constitutes the 
physical ground-work of life, but science is working towards its 
discovery. Progress in physiological chemistry and more power- 
ful microscopes may in time solve all the problems of the cerebro- 
spinal system. 

Already we know that with every display of brain-power 
there is a correlative change or waste of nervous element; a sti- 
mulus to a nerve of sense is necessary to thought, and every 
thought has its reflecting centre, perhaps in one hemisphere of the 
brain, perhaps in the opposite hemisphere, which reflection of it 
is the condition of consciousness. 

The brain, eighty per cent. of which is composed of water, 
and which is the seat of numberless multitudes of molecular 
tremors, is found by experiment to be insensible to pain, while 
every nerve of the spinal cord is keenly alive to the slightest 
touch. Whether this least solid portion of the body, which is 
notably double in structure, is really a double organ, and 
whether we have two brains, as we have two eyes and two lungs, 
certain it is that both hemispheres are necessary to the fullest 
function of the organism. Yet it is an interesting fact that one 
hemisphere is able to do the work of both hemispheres in think- 
ing—although in a somewhat halting way—when the other hemi- 
sphere has been partially destroyed. But it is demonstrated that 
while the partial ruin of one hemisphere leaves mental function 
unimpaired, this partial ruin of one destroys sensation unilaterally. 
Therefore, the brain as regards sensation and motion is a single 
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organ, but a double organ as it relates to intellect. The right 
hemisphere governs the movements of the left limbs, and the left 
hemisphere governs the movements of the right limbs. Which- 
ever hand, for instance, is in motion—our thoughts being fixed 
on what this hand is doing—the hemisphere of the opposite side 
is meanwhile at rest. The speech centre being in the third left 
frontal convolution, it entails long labor to teach the right hemi- 
sphere speech when the sother half of the brain has been de- 
stroyed. And we know that although many of their functions are 
in common, yet the hemispheres have not entirely equivalent 
functions, and we know that the left hemisphere is the more 
richly endowed. It is also a curious fact that while the two 
hemispheres can act together simultaneously at different kinds of 
work, they cannot think together simultaneously of the two kinds 
of work. This we readily discover if, when our hands are each 
busily employed at different work, we try to think at the same 
moment of what each hand is doing. We find it impossible, and 
we are obliged to pass in thought from one hand to the other, 
and there is a distinct pause in the transfer of thought. The 
truth is, both halves of the brain have to be trained from the 
beginning to close association in order that they may work 
together as one centre. They have to be slowly educated from 
childhood to conjoint action, just as our two hands and legs have 
to be. But there is doubtless an innate predisposition of the 
hemispheres to work in harmony; and as we grasp best with our 
two hands and see best with our two eyes, so we need the two 
halves of our brain in order to apprehend best intellectually. 
The double brain (at present attracting much attention) helps 
to throw light on the disease called melancholia. There is a high 
probability that in unsymmetric hemispheres lies the secret cause 
of extravagant delusions, which are often in company with sanest 
reason on many subjects. For a brief period at the beginning of 
melancholia the sound hemisphere may be able to hold its own, 
and to smother the suggestions of the unsound hemisphere. But 
after a struggle the latter obtains the mastery, and reduces the 
other to slavery. The words once uttered by a melancholic 
patient are very significant: “My brain seems divided into two 
parts, thinking independently, one side putting questions which 
the other side answers.” Here we see the effect of want of har- 
mony between the hemispheres; the partnership is dissolved ; self 
is divided against self, resulting in confused suggestions, disor- 
dered imaginations, and a disintegration of will. A person, the 
two halves of whose brain are not working together owing to 
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the morbid condition of one of them, will perceive a real object 
with one hemisphere and an unreal object with the other, and 
he will not only think double, but act double. And this state 
of doubleness and discord may result in an irresistible impulse 
to do some desperate act suggested by the diseased hemisphere. 
It is, in fact, the pathological parallel on the sensory side of 
what a convulsion is on the motor side. 

But if in what has been aptly termed the commonwealth of 
the nervous system the brain is the leading member, the other 
member of the physiological union—the spinal cord—is hardly less 
important. In the constitution of the spinal cord are implanted 
innate energies which bear the semblance of consciousness. It 
would seem, like the brain, to have its memory; and its facul- 
ties—at least in man—are gradually developed by experience. 
Indeed, without this God-given power of development, by which 
many muscular actions originating in the spinal cord grow at 
length to be automatic, it would require a whole lifetime to learn 
how to do one or two things. If an act became no easier after 
having been performed several times, if the direction of con- 
sciousness were needed on every occasion, we should find it tire- 
some work even to dress and undress ourselves. Here let us 
observe that all muscular movements which are classed as pri- 
marily automatic—that is, movements on which life depends—have 
been wisely placed by the Creator beyond the control of our 
will—such movements, for instance, as the beating of the heart, 
respiration. And it is interesting to know that as the gangli- 
onic cells of the spinal cord have a periodic function, so when 
these cells are.in a morbid state the functional derangement is 
often intermittent. Thus in epilepsy, the reacting nerve-centres 
must be charged by degrees until they reach a certain tension, 
when they violently discharge themselves in a fit. What has been 
termed the consciousness of the spinal cord is shown by its reflex 
acts, which take place quite independently of the brain. Some 
of the manifestations of this consciousness are marvellous. If we 
pinch the hind foot of a frog whose head has been cut off, the 
foot is immediately withdrawn; the stimulus to the sensory nerves 
has set free a force which excites to action the corresponding 
motor nerves. Now, if we pinch the foot still harder, there is a 
wider irradiation of the nerve force, and lo! all four feet begin 
to move, and the headless frog hops away. Again, if the thigh 
of this decapitated frog be touched with acetic acid over the in- 
ternal condyle, the creature will rub it off with the upper part 
of the foot of the same side. Cut off this foot and again apply 
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the acid to the same spot, and it tries again to rub it off, but, 
having lost its foot, it cannot. The frog now pauses a moment, 
as if it were reflecting, then presently it makes use of the foot 
of the other leg, and succeeds in rubbing off the acid. But 
these movements of the headless frog do not prove that the 
spinal cord is really endowed with volition. They merely prove 
that actions for a definite end may be automatic and entirely un- 
conscious. In the lower animals the spinal cord has implanted in 
it the powers needed to produce movements for self-preservation. 
In man’s spinal cord designed actions are automatic also, but they 
are not inborn—at least, only in a slight degree; and they have 
to be made automatic by education. Man’s spinal cord must be 
taught just as his brain must be taught. But we do not perceive 
the powers of the spinal cord in man as plainly as we do in 
the lower animals, because it is much more under the rule of 
the more highly endowed brain. Whoever wishes to obtain a 
knowledge of the functions of the higher cerebral nerve-centres 
in man must not neglect the study of the spinal cord. 

And experiments seem to prove that some of the habitual 
functions of the higher cerebral nerve-centres are not less auto- 
matic than those of the other member of the physiological union. 
In man the sensori-motor nerves, like the nerves of the spinal 
cord, must be taught by experience; while in the lower animals 
these functions are automatic. A pigeon, the upper portion of 
whose brain (cerebrum) has been removed, seems to lose all 
power of spontaneous action; it is plunged in profound stupor. 
Yet if it be tossed into the air it will expand its wings and fly. 
Place a light before its eyes, and the pupils contract; ruffle its 
feathers, and it will dress them; pass a candle to and fro before 
it, and it will follow with its head the movements of the candle. 
Here the sensory centres, affected by the impressions of sense, 
excite the proper movements, but these movements are all auto- 
matic. Let this pigeon be ever so hungry, and it will die of 
hunger before a plateful of food. But push the food far enough 
into its mouth to excite the reflex act of swallowing, and the 
food will be greedily swallowed. 

Few of us realize how automatically our brain works when 
once it has been taught to work. This shows how important it 
is to begin early to develop a child’s character in the proper 
direction, for every nerve-cell is capable of receiving an impres- 
sion, and from our birth we begin to receive impressions which 
remain through life as so many memories. 

Memory, according to the best authorities, is the revival in 
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consciousness of the different memory-pictures acquired through 
the senses, each through its own particular nerve of sensation 
and each organically registered and stored up in its own particu- 
lar part of the brain. And cerebral localization has made such 
advances in the past few years that we can now locate a set 
of memories—a vast gain to surgery, for if through disease these 
particular memories are lost, the surgeon is able to find the spot 
diseased ; and being thus guided, fifty successful operations have 
been already performed on the brain which a generation ago 
would not have been attempted. 

In a child learning to read we see the process of the organic 
registration of memories. The child has to remember the mean- 
ing of each word; his brain must tediously register the different 
impressions. But these impressions being once registered, he is 
able to read swiftly by unconscious memory. Nor are these 
organic registrations ever actually forgotten, except when a brain 
is disorganized by disease. A memory endures while life lasts. 
Consciousness may not be able to recall it; but a fever, a blow 
on the head, a dream, the agony of death will sometimes draw 
aside the veil which conceals the inscriptions and show vividly 
a face or a scene which appeared to have vanished for ever and 
ever. 

It is indeed strange that when in health words and acts may 
escape us, may seem not to be registered in the brain at all, 
and yet when out of health they appear to us. This unconscious 
cerebral action is well illustrated in the case of the servant girl 
mentioned ‘by Coleridge, who in the delirium of a fever quoted 
passages of Hebrew, not one word of which she could repeat 
when well, but which, when serving in a clergyman’s family, she 
had heard the clergyman read aloud. The organized registration 
of the results of impressions upon our nervous centres is what 
renders memory possible; and almost the first indication of a 
degeneration of nervous element is some flaw in the memory. 
We forget because new impressions, new memory-pictures are 
continually pressing in upon the old ones, which little by little 
become concealed. Memory may be called the retention of brain- 
pictures; recollections, the reproduction of them. And this 
power of reproduction shows the persistence of the nerve-currents 
excited by the original stimulus whereby the original impressions 
were registered. A common example of the automatic action of 
the brain in revealing what it may keep hidden for a time is 
when we sometimes do our best to remember a name or a num- 
ber and yet cannot remember it with all our efforts. We then 
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give up the attempt, and lo! presently the thing we wished to 
recall flashes upon us. Here, according to the best authorities, 
the idea, the brain-picture which we wanted, was held back just 
in proportion to the degree of persistent tension of the nerve- 
cells’ energy. 

But if the nerve-cells of the brain may be viewed as the 
storehouse in which the great majority of impressions are pre- 
served, yet the whole nervous system is a contributor to mem- 
ory, whose impressions are countless in number and which are 
always represented by certain physical changes in the nerve-cells. 
The contrast of the automatic action of memory with its voli- 
tional exercise is seen in dreaming, in delirium, in insanity. Here 
the memory may be active while the directing power of the 
will is in abeyance. 

As the proper registration of memory-pictures depends on a 
healthy state of the nerve-cells, we are by this blessed fact pre- 
vented from remembering pain. Of course we can remember 
that we did at a certain time suffer a particular pain, but we 
are not able vividly to recall the pain. Pain is not an organ- 
ized product which abides; the very disorganization of nervous 
element which pain implies is temporary, and disappears with the 
return of health to the nervous centres. 

The manifold disorders to which memory is liable show how 
widely and firmly it is embraced within the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem, and how keenly it is affected for good or ill by the con- 
dition of the nerve-cells. 

The lasting effects of the poison of a certain nameless dis- 
ease prove that the organic element remembers for a whole life- 
time the modifications it has suffered; and as there is memory 
in every nerve-cell, the power of registering impressions is often 
much diminished by this poison. 

Imagination, which is the power of assimilating material from 
the numberless images stored in the brain, is dependent on mem- 
ory. When imagination brings anything before our mind’s eye, 
if we analyze it we discover that it is merely a new form 
patched together from various parts of an old one. It is not 
possible to imagine a scene or an animal of which we have had 
no experience through memory. 

The action of the imagination upon the sensory ganglia and 
central nuclei of the optic nerve can become so intense that we 
may firmly believe we see persons and things which have no 
objective existence, the presence of the retina of the eye not be- 
ing necessary for the production of such phenomena, although 
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in diseases of the retina spectral illusions may also occur. And as 
a sensation is as truly a sensation whether the sensorium be 
reached from within or from without, the person who declares he 
sees an object when no object is present to excite the optic 
nerve should be told that he is right in declaring he is conscious 
of seeing something, but that he is not right in supposing 
what he sees is caused by an impression on the peripheral ter- 
mination of the nerve by an external stimulus. 

So intimately are the different parts of the body con- 
nected through the nervous system that sometimes, when a per- 
son has dreamed he was wounded, marks of inflammation have 
been found on that part of the body on awaking, caused by 
the action of the vaso-motor nerve-centres on the capillary cir- 
culation; the blood is always most strongly directed to the 
spot which imagination points to. Here let us observe that in 
dreams an internal organ out of good condition may often be 
felt much more plainly than when we are awake; the ground 
tone of a dream is affected by the state of some internal organ, 
and by studying the physiological sympathies revealed during 
sleep not a little may be learned in regard to the hidden parts 
of the body. 

As we have already remarked, the different portions of the 
human frame, from the highest to the lowest, have a close sym- 
pathy for one another through the nervous system. An _ increase 
or diminution of the sensibility of the skin, for instance, may 
cause extravagant delusions. The brain is keenly sensitive to 
the habit of the feelings. Were a sane person to wake up some 
morning with his cutaneous sensibility gone (and it has hap- 
pened), he would find it very hard to keep in his senses. Not 
being able to feel himself, he would not know what had become 
of himself. A soldier, wounded at Austerlitz, lost the sensibility 
of his skin, and from that moment he thought himself dead. Hav- 
ing no sense of feeling, he did not believe he was alive, and he 
called himself a machine. 

The change or waste of nerve element through the exercise 
of the brain is proved by the chemical analysis of the extrac- 
tives of nerve. There are found lactic acid, creatine, and uric 
acid, which products strongly resemble those found in muscle 
after its functional activity. The display of brain energy is at 
the cost of the highly organized nerve matter (which is, how- 
ever, soon replaced through the blood), and after severe brain- 
work we recognize an increase of phosphates in the urine. The 
intangible energy of the higher cerebral centres is revealed in 
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these excretions from the body. But, unless pushed too far, 
an active brain is favorable to longevity, provided the brain- 
work is not of an emotional kind. Hence, a mathematician 
has more chances for a long life than a poet. It is interest- 
ing to know that the nervous energy expended in the acquisi- 
tion of riches—however little it may affect the business man 
himself—seems to predispose to nervous degeneration in the 
offspring. The child of a successful business man is apt to be 
the very reverse of its parent in brain force. Contrary to the 
old-time views, we are able to do more experimentally with 
the brain than with any other organ of the body. Alcohol and 
drugs enable us to perform all kinds of experiments on it. 
Chloral and chloroform can temporarily suspend its action; 
opium and alcohol can exalt its functions, and artificial madness 
may be produced by Indian hemp and belladonna. Alcohol, in 
perverting the condition of the blood, is a potent cause of nerv- 
ous disorder; and it is interesting to trace its effects. In the 
first generation the alcoholic poison shows itself by brutal degrada- 
tion; in the second, by hereditary drunkenness; in the third, by 
sobriety, accompanied by hypochondria, with homicidal tenden- 
cies; in the fourth, by feeble intelligence and probable extinction 
of the family. 

The reason why it is so difficult to overcome the habit of 
drink is that the nervous system, when repeatedly exposed to 
the poison of alcohol, acquires a disposition to morbid action 
even when alcohol is not present; the perverted state of the 
blood from previous excess has worked an effect on the supreme 
cerebral cells. That delicate co-ordination of function which 
will implies has been shattered ; the will is necessarily weakened, 
until at length it disappears altogether in the dipsomaniac. 

The brain lesions due to chronic alcoholism are capable of 
microscopic demonstration, and when we see these lesions we 
realize how vitally important it is not to let the habit of drink 
fasten itself upon us. So beautifully interlaced are the different 
parts of the cerebro-spinal system that when a special sense 
fails the general sensibility may dc much to replace it. Per- 
sons stone-deaf have been known to have a peculiar suscepti- 
bility to certain sounds, depending, no doubt, on an impression 
communicated to their organs of touch. They could tell when 
a carriage was approaching when a person with all his senses 
could not tell it. It is recorded that a man perfectly deaf 
had a bodily feeling of music, and different instruments affected 
him differently. Musical tones seemed to his perception to 
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have a great likeness to colors; the sound of a trumpet wads 
yellow to him; that of a drum was red; that of an organ was 
green. It is now a recognized fact that the brain in deep 
sleep does not always remain active, for brain power exists in 
statical equilibrium as well as in manifested energy. Neverthe- 
less, the brain during sleep may sometimes do good work, and 
this unconscious work is seen when we discover how much a 
sound night’s rest has improved our knowledge of a lesson or 
a problem studied before going to bed. But if during sleep 
the higher cerebral centres may at times be perfectly inactive, 
two organs of the body are ceaselessly active, viz.: the heart and 
the lungs; they never tire when acting naturally, and the rea- 
son is that their rhythmical organic movements are owing to a 
rhythmical nutrition, a method of nutrition with time-regulated 
progress, accompanied by an intermittent discharge of nerve’ 
force. 

The need for sleep arises out of the condition ot the nerve- 
centres, and the best way to bring on sleep is by the absence 
of sensorial impressions, and this we usually find in silence and 
darkness. But it may happen that instead of silence the con- 
tinuance of a certain sound may be necessary for sleep. In such 
a case the nerve-centres, having grown used to a particular set 
of impressions constantly recurring, are as much affected by the 
want of them as the nerves of another person would be by 
their presence; and it is said that an old lady in New York, 
who brought a suit against the Elevated Railroad on the ground 
that it was a nuisance and prevented her from sleeping, got so 
accustomed to the noise that she could not sleep without it, and 
accordingly she dropped the suit on the very day it was to have 
been argued. 

The awakening power of sensory impressions largely depends 
on the habitual state of the brain in regard to them. Thus a 
sleeper may often be roused by the sound of his own name 
uttered in a whisper, when a much louder sound of another kind 
would have failed to do it. A telegraph operator will fall into 
a deep sleep from which the faintest tick of the signaling needle 
will waken him. In all such cases the nerve-centres have acquired 
a peculiar physical receptivity for certain impressions. Some 
persons have the power of fixing their attention, before going to 
bed, on rising at a certain hour in the morning, and at this pre- 
cise hour they will open their eyes. Here unconscious cerebra- 
tion plays the part of a time-keeper. 

Years ago the influence of expectant imagination on the sen- 
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sorium was recognized by the celebrated Dr. John Hunter. In 
lecturing on it he said: “I am confident that I can fix my 
attention to any part until I have a sensation in that part.” 
And Mr. Braid, in his work on Hypnotism, tells us that he 
requested four gentlemen, in good health, to place their hands 
on a table with the palms upward, and each was to gaze on the 
palm of his hand in perfect silence. Within five minutes one of 
the gentlemen—a member of the Royal Academy—felt his hand 
turn icy cold; another felt a pricking sensation on his palm; a 
third experienced a great feeling of heat come over his hand; 
while one gentleman’s hand had become rigidly cataleptic and 
he could not move it from the table. Here we see the wonder- 
ful power of expectant imagination. But it sinks into insignifi- 
cance compared with the phenomena of artificial somnambulism 
or hypnotism, the serious study of which began only thirteen 
years ago. But its germs may be traced far back. Everything 
in mesmerism was not quackery; it contained some grains ot 
truth. Deslon, Mesmer’s first disciple, wrote in 1780: “If Mes- 
mer had no other secret than that of making use of the ima- 
gination as an influence for good over the health, would it not 
still be a wonderful secret? For if the medicine of the imagi- 
nation be the best, why not make use of it?” 

To-day mesmerism is dead, just as alchemy is dead. But 
from mesmerism has sprung the hypnotic suggestion, even as 
chemistry sprang from alchemy. But the phenomena of hypnot- 
ism have nothing whatever to do with a magnetic fluid or an 
emanation passing from one organism into another organism. In 
hypnotism everything seems due to suggestion—to the dominat- 
ing influence of an idea suggested and accepted by the brain 
during the trance and while the will is seemingly in abeyance. 

We express no opinion of our own in regard to this new 
science, which is apparently working a revolution in psychology. 
We will readily accept whatever the church may at any time 
declare on the subject. But it is only true to say that many of 
the ablest physicians in Europe are devoting themselves to the 
study of hypnotism and that they have discovered nothing in 
it which does not admit of a scientific explanation. The standard 
work on the subject is that of Dr. Hippolyte Bernheim, professor 
of medicine at Nancy. In hypnotism we are dumfounded at the 


passive receptivity of the nervous system to anything suggested 
during the hypnotic trance: the flow of milk, the pulsations of 
the heart, the movements of the lungs, may all be changed at 
the suggestion of the hypnotizer. 
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Nor could anything be more strange than the awakening 
from the trance. Dr. Bernheim sometimes tells the sleeper, 
“Count up to ten. When you will say in a loud voice, Ten, 
you will be awake.” The moment the word “ten” is uttered 
the sleeper opens his eyes. But he has no recollection of hav- 
ing counted. At another time Dr. Bernheim will say, ‘“ You 
shall count as far as ten; when you get to six you will be 
awake, but you shall keep on counting to ten.” Having counted 
as far as ‘‘six,” the sleeper awakens, but he continues to count. 
‘When he has finished I ask him: ‘Why do you count?’ He 
does not recollect that he has counted. And this experiment I 
have performed a number of times on very intelligent persons.” 
In the trance the idea suggested would seem to be transformed 
into an act with such marvellous rapidity, dy the intensely excited 
automatic action of the cerebro-spinal system, that the intellect, 
the Ego, has not time to rouse itself and to exert its authority. 

The cerebro-spinal system, apparently endowed with a con- 
sciousness of its own, and having escaped from the rule of the Ego, 
is able for a while to have its own way. At least this is Dr. 
Bernheim’s theory. And this intense excitement, this overpowering 
activity of the automatic action of the cerebro-spinal system may 
be prolonged beyond the trance, so that we continue even after 
we have awakened from it to execute the orders given to us 
while we were in it. And herein lies grave danger, for a crime 
might be committed. The person who has been hypnotized does 
not remember that he has been ordered to do anything; yet 
the impulse to do a certain thing is irresistible. Happily, an in- 
genious method has lately been found through hypnotism itself of 
discovering the hypnotizer who may have suggested an evil deed. 

The beneficial effects of the hypnotic treatment in heart dis- 
eases and in Bright’s disease are unmistakable. But its good 
effects are most marked in nervous maladies. According to Dr. 
Bernheim, there is at bottom no difference between, natural sleep 
and this artificial sleep. Only the natural sleeper is in touch 
with nobody except himself, and it is from his own last waking 
thoughts, and the condition of his own body, before his eyes 
close, that his dreams arise. But in the hypnotic sleep the idea, 
the personality of the hypnotizer remains ever present and up- 
permost in the brain of the sleeper; and it is this dominating 
personality that gives the hypnotizer the power to call into action 
the sleeper’s imagination, to suggest to him dreams, and to in- 
spire him to do things while the will of the person hypnotized 
seems for the time being unable to say yea or nay. 
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In: conclusion, let us say that the evidence points to vastly 
greater potentialities in the automatism of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem than we ever imagined. But why need this surprise us 
when we know that an Omnipotent Being is our Creator ? 
For ages past we have little by little been discovering a very 
few of the wonders and glories of his work. Let us continue 
our discoveries. And as our mortal body contains within it an 


immortal spirit, is it not worthy of deeper study than we com- 
monly bestow upon it? If we understood it better, if we real- 
ized how keenly sensitive the body is to the way we treat it, we 
might live more soberly, more chastely, and we should find in 


virtue the surest means to elevate the human race. 
WILLIAM SETON. 





BETHLEHEM. 


A THREEFOLD Bethlehem I sing— 

Of God the Word, of Christ the King, 
Of Him this day the Priest and Guest 
In Bethlehems of every breast. 


s 


**In principio erat Verbum.’’-—John i. r. 


In the eternal solitude, 
Or ere the Spirit yet did brood 
Upon the waters, or the throng 

Of angel forms 
Leaped into sudden life and song 
To fill the emptiness with thrills 
Of life and motion, and with storms 
Of strenuous Hosannas break 
The awful silences, and shake 
The bases of the everlasting hills— 

The God of Might, 
Throned high in inaccessible light, 
Utters, before the ages had begun, 

His word of equal Deity: 

THOU ART MY SON, 
THIS DAY HAVE I BEGOTTEN THEE. 

And lo! the Co-eternal Son doth rest 
In the first Bethlehem of the Father's breast. 





BETHLEHEM. 


II. 


‘Et Verbum caro factum est."’"—John i. 14. 


A lowlier Bethlehem I sing 
For Christ, the King. 


Not in the inaccessible light, 
Whose faintest ray the ages doth illume, 
Of His, the Eternal Father’s face, 
The splendent fount of life and grace; 
But in a night 
Heavy with sullen shades of earthly gloom, 
Not in the Father’s breast 
The Babe doth rest— 
But in a manger low he lies, 
Whose feet should scale the farther skies; 
No lightning splendors glorify his head; 
No courtly trains around him pass, 
And show a reverend knee 
To hidden Majesty; 
But ox and ass 
Bend an unconscious neck above his bed! 


Spirits of God! whose vision clear 
Doth compass every sphere; 
Whose songs can aye rehearse 
The utmost secrets of the universe, 
Find ye not in the Godhead here 
Seérets of love beyond angelic ken? 
But oh! children of men, 
Now that your King has come— 
Vision of Prophets, and the long Desire— 
Why are ye dumb? 
Where is the streaming eye? the heart with love afire? 
Whose dwelling is the universe, 
On whom the Seraphim attend, 
For whom the highest heavens bend, 
He hath no need of worshippers! 
But oh! his heart is sore, 
Yea, runneth o’er, 
Not for the silent hour, the gloom, 
The squalor of the royal room, 
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The swaddling clothes, the humble straw, 
Nor the brute beasts that near him draw, 
Nor mockery of the palace shed 
That bends above his manger-bed, 
Nor the rude blasts of winter-wind— 
These, these were kind! 
The cave of Bethlehem 
Were sure meet place for them! 
Ah, no! 
Hath yet a sadder smart; 


his loving heart 


He came to seek, to save; 

But the rude bleakness blown from every hill 
Were yet less chill 

Than the cold hearts of men grown colder than the cave 


ITT. 


Et habitavit in nobis.""—John i, 14 


The lowliest Bethlehem, the least, 
For Christ, the Priest! 


O Bethlehem of Christ the King, 


The snowy portals open wide 


For simple-hearted worshipping. 
No earthly lore, 
No strife of schools, no tongue of books, 
No torch of war, 
The stubborn hearts of men shall guide 
Unto thy royal seat. 
Peaceful the folded flocks abide 
While shepherd-crooks 
Marshal the way unto thy Holy Place, 
Thou new Jerusalem! 
Yea, Bethlehem, 
From cunning Prudence, swelling Pride, 
Thou showest us ’tis good to hide 
The secret of the King! 


But oh! for Christ the Priest, 
What sinless doors unfold ? 
What frankincense, and myrrh, and gold, 
Bespeak the royal feast ? 





BETHLEHEM. 


See, humble Love and haughty Pride 
Walk side by side ; 
And Innocence, and horrid Sin, 
And flaming heart, and sluggish clod, 
All, all may enter in 
Unto the holy things of God ! 
Nay, rather, Christ doth make of them 
His unresisting Bethlehem ! 
Oh! then, what tongues of Seraphim may tell 
Thy love, my God, that will not utter “ nay”? 
Nor yet again rehearse 
The tragedy of Egypt’s curse 
Against thy handiwork of clay ? 


With blood the Lamb hath sprinkled all the posts 
Of Egypt and of Israel! 

And so the weak, the halt, the blind, 

The palsied feet, the faded mind, 

The fainting heart, the dulléd eye, 

The leper, slinking fearful by, 

The sick, the dead, the deaf, the dumb— 
These, these are now become 

The tabernacles of the Lord of Hosts! 


IV 
**Amen. Come, Lord Jesus.*"—Apoc. xxii. 20. 


God, and King, and Priest, and Guest, 
Be not vain thy loving quest: 
Saviour, who hast sighed for us, 
Bled for us, and died for us, 
In the Host dost hide for us, 
In the Bread abide for us, 
All, all, to be born again 
In the hearts and souls of men, 
‘Enter there, and make of them 
Thine eternal Bethlehem! 


HuGcH T. HENRY. 


Philadelphia 





A PROTESTANT PROPAGANDA. 


A PROTESTANT PROPAGANDA. 


THE foreign missionary operations of the orthodox Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States have been carried on during 
the past eighty years by the society known as ‘“ The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” This associa- 
tion originated with a new and, among Protestants, hitherto 
unheard-of movement for the conversion of the heathen, which 
was started by a few devoted members of the Congregational 
churches early in the present century. They were men deeply in 
earnest, who offered to go out as missionaries themselves, provided 
the churches would support them in the work. Their proposal 
was accepted, and so great was the enthusiasm which their zeal 
enkindled that soon the conversion of the heathen became a rec- 
ognized work in which all the churches were bound to engage. 
As a means for carrying it out the society of the American 
Board was formed. There is something unique in this organiza- 
tion which displays the natural genius of the Yankee for practical 
efficiency. It is an independent corporation, elects its own mem- 
bers, has its own theological standard, its own rules, and enforces 
these rules after its own fashion. It is characteristic of this race 
to be for organization; we see this exemplified in politics, busi- 
ness, and, in fact, in everything except the one thing where it is 
most needed—church government. Had they the Catholic faith 
they would be invincible. 

Foreign as the constitution of the American Board is to the 
principles of Congregational polity, it always worked harmoniously 
with it until the board refused to sanction Progressive Orthodoxy. 
Back to this issue must be traced the fundamental differences which 
have disturbed its peace and prosperity during the past few years, 
and which threaten to cripple its efficiency in the future. This 
vagary of probation after death is one of those revolutionary ideas 
which upset the whole system of revelation. According to this 
theory, faith and repentance, instead of being limited to man’s 


proper militant sphere, the present life, are vainly looked for in 
a world where he is no longer perfect man but only disembodied 
spirit. The actual followers of this theory are probably few if 
the whole denomination be considered, but there is a large mino- 
rity who sympathize with them or are tolerant of their views. 
Furthermore, they have found no difficulty in obtaining a foothold 
in the churches, which are powerless through lack of organiza- 
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tion. ‘ The Congregational body,” says the Christian Intelli- 
gencer, “has scarcely a consensus of doctrine, and in one council 
may demand the strictest orthodoxy and in another allow the 
widest latitudinarianism in the candidates for the ministry. The 
ordination of a Congregational minister decides little or nothing 
as respects doctrinal position.” 

But how to get along with the intolerant American Board is the 
problem which the new school are trying hard to solve. At the 
Cleveland session of the Missionary Society last year they were 
somewhat pacified by the action of the board in choosing a Pru- 
dential Committee of fifteen to consider possible plans for bring- 
ing the board and churches closer together. But when this com- 
mittee reported at the recent New York meeting that they were 
‘unprepared to recommend any change at present in the 
methods of election to corporate membership” the feeling of dis- 
satisfaction became stronger than ever. It then immediately be- 
came clear to every one that the board is simply an arbitrary 
doctrinal and disciplinary propaganda which may snap _ its fin- 
gers at the churches and ecclesiastical councils according to its 
own pleasure. Dr. Patten, one of its members, in a vigorous 
speech before the whole assembly, describes exactly how the 
board deals with its candidates for service. I will quote his 
words as reported in the /udependent of October 24, 1889: 

“When, sir, a young man, having studied in one of our Con- 
gregational theological seminaries—also represented by a delegate 
in our National Council—sets his heart upon going to the mission- 
ary field, he perhaps applies to a Congregational local associ- 
ation to be examined and to be approved as a probationer for 
the ministry. He is so examined and approved, after a careful 
inquiry into his doctrinal soundness. Perhaps he even goes fur- 
ther, as has been done in one or more cases that might be 
named. Perhaps he goes before a Congregational Council and 
asks to be ordained as a Congregational minister. They subject 
him to a careful theological examination; they approve him—and 
the council is not a picked one, it is a council of the vicinage; 
not a small council, but a large one; not feeble in intellect, but 
composed of men of ability known through the land—such a 
council approves the man theologically, and even goes so far as 
to specifically declare that in that and other respects he is an 
excellent man to send to the foreign field. And when he is or- 
dained, in behalf of that council a brother steps forward and 
gives him the right hand of fellowship. What does that mean? 
His individual fellowship? No, sir. It means the fellowship of 
that council, and through that council the fellowship of the de- 
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nomination. Having thus received the fellowship of the denom- 
ination as a doctrinally sound man, and, so far forth as that is 
concerned, worthy to be sent to the missionary field (he having 
expressed his wish to go thither), he makes application to the 
Prudential Committee of this Board, and they, setting up a test 
not recognized by our councils, a test that is not warranted 
by the creed that was formed by a commission from the Nation- 
al Council, a test which our denomination, as such, knows nothing 
of, which it refuses to apply in case after case of men who 
come before its councils—this committee rejects the man, and 
thereby flings defiance in the face of the organized ecclesiastical 
fellowship of the Congregational churches. Now, sir, the case is 
a very simple one ecclesiastically. I am not discussing a point 
on which there may be division; I am not saying he is right or 
wrong theologically. It is the fact that a man pronounced in 
fellowship with our churches ecclesiastically is then rejected on 
the very ground on which he has been approved—rejected by 
this body through its Prudential Committee. And yet it calls 
itself our agency and represents itself by a delegate in our Na- 
tional Council. These things cannot be reconciled, sir, and our 
churches will never be satisfied until some steps are taken either 
by an alteration of the provision of this board in that respect, or 
an alteration of its constitution, by which it shall come more 
under the action of the churches, and there shall be an end to 
this discordant and contradictory matter. I have spoken plainly 
because this is a great question and the committee must give it 
consideration. If this committee can find no mode of extrica- 
tion for the board, others will find a mode of extrication for 
the churches.” 

The American Board claims to be only an agency of the Con- 
gregational churches. What right, therefore, say the minority, 
has it to independent action? It certainly has no right, if it is a 
Congregational society. Moreover, Dr. Patten has a just griev- 
ance against it, as every one can see. No one ventured to deny 
his charges; the only refuge for the defence was evasion; reply 
was plainly impossible. 

Dr. Griffis, another member, also arraigned the board at the 
last meeting on account of its opposition to the churches. He 
speaks of three scandals which have arisen from its method of 
action. One is the notorious fact that nearly all the Congrega- 
tional ministers in the principal part of Boston, besides many 
others outside, would not be permitted by the board to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen; the second is that no Congregation- , 
al minister, unless he comes in the character of a member, can 
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have a voice in the proceedings of the board; thirdly, it is shame- 
ful that every candidate for the missions has to go before a secret 
tribunal to be judged, where he cannot take the position given 
him by a Congregational council. And these accusations were 
simply ignored; they could not be denied. As long as the board 
professes to be Congregational, it is certainly bound to abide by 
the decisions of the churches and ecclesiastical councils. Its pr&s- 
ent position is, therefore, manifestly absurd and ridiculotts. If it 
wishes to remain orthodox in spite of the denomination, its only 
consistent course is to sever its connection with these unorthodox 
churches, expel its own liberal members, and become the agency 
of the strictly orthodox churches. But to do this would be dif- 
ficult, because the churches everywhere are more or less infected 
with the new doctrines. 

Now, it must become evident to every unbiased observer that 
the evil which these men are seeking to remove lies deeper than 
either party is willing to admit. It is inherent in the congrega- 
tional polity, which has been very appropriately compared to “a 
rope of sand.” It is the misfortune of our non-Catholic brethren 
that they never see their inconsistencies except singly, one by 
one, and only when it is too late to avoid a crash. What they 
all need is authority. Without it there can never be unanim- 
ity. Even the vote of a majority counts for nothing if the 
principle of authority be wanting; an unauthoritative religious 
body by its very nature can never require obedience. It can 
never make laws or rules without unmaking itself. From such 
bodies there must always be the legitimate refuge of secession, 
and this, if actually carried out, would destroy the organization. 
Nothing is more fallacious than the analogy which is sometimes 
made between independent states and churches. For it to hold 
there would have to be various authoritative churches, as there 
are different sovereign states. It must be conceded that all 
legitimate civil power is from God, and that the just laws of 
states bind in conscience; a president of our own Republic, for 
example, when duly elected, rules as validly as ever divinely- 
chosen king governed Israel. 

Let us now apply these principles to spiritual government. 
All admit that there is such a thing as divine law through reve- 
lation, but if opposing churches and individuals are at liberty to 
interpret it in different ways, it becomes of no effect. A law by 
its very definition means a rule which emanates from authority 
and is,of universal application; it presupposes authority and 
would be impossible without it. Hence we conclude that inas- 
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much as law is a part of revelation and depends upon author- 
ity, revelation is inseparably linked with authority. 

The Catholic Church is the only perfect religious society in 
the world, because she alone embodies those principles which 
unite men with God and with each other; and there are _ indi- 
cations, thank God! that many of our separated brethren, who 
thtnk and are conscientious, are beginning to see that the unity 
which she alone possesses must be divine. Her unity and _per- 
petuity are the most prominent facts in the history of Christian- 
ity, and the promises of Christ are so manifestly the foundation 
of her authority that the latter could never have existed without 
the former. ‘Facts are never misinterpretations of God’s prom- 
ises. God never misinterprets himself in history.” 


H. H. WyMAN. 





“AND PEACE ON EARTH.” 


“WELL, good-night and a Merry Christmas to you!” said the 
senior partner, shaking Ellis Whitcomb’s hand. ‘“ And, dear me, 
man, why do you stultify yourself any longer over those papers ? 
—Christmas eve, of all nights, when the wife and bairns must be 
expecting you home!” 

“I get on faster when the others have gone and it’s quiet,”’ 
said Whitcomb. But when Mr. Gurney had left he seemed to 
forget all about his work, and leaned back in his chair with a 
look of abstraction, despairingly noted through the glass door by the 
office-boy, waiting to close up, and longing to be out on the street 
with the rest of the surging holiday throng. In truth, the young 
lawyer had been retarded in his writing, and could hardly see it 
now, by reason of a vision which interposed itself between his 
eyes and the closely written pages, and would not down for all 
his habit of concentration. It was of a man’s head, younger than 
his own, and of a more joyous type than were his clear-cut, 
grave, intellectual features. The hair, of a much brighter brown 
than Ellis Whitcomb’s, waved gracefully over the boyish head, 
and the curves of the smiling mouth and glance of the bright 
eyes showed an ardent love of pleasure, and perhaps a touch of 
recklessness. The last time he had seen it the face had 
worn a look of angry defiance, and the recklessness had 
degenerated into insolence. Yet still to another might have 
been visible the subtle family likeness so curiously assim- 
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ilating faces otherwise different. For these two heads had lain 
on one pillow in care-free, dreamless nights long gone, and had 
bent together in brotherly amity over the same _ school-books. 
And the elder could hear across the years an echo of the moth- 
erly voice, silent now, which said: ‘And when I leave you two 
alone together, you must bear with him, Ellis, for he is younger 
and much more impetuous than you.” 

He rose and commenced pacing up and down the floor, 
unknowing of the office-boy’s pantomime without, which simulated 
the tearing out of handfuls of hair at the further delay. Had it 
been but a year ago that in this very room his indignation at 
the younger brother’s misconduct—betting on horses and gam- 
bling at cards, wild associates and reckless courses, euphemistically 
called “follies” by the world—had provoked a sharp reprimand, 
which, met with defiance, had ended in a merited dismissal from 
the firm’s employ? In that he could feel that he was right. The 
stern sense of justice which dealt equally with himself and others 
fully approved. Any further condonation of negligence absolute 
and entire, a little more indulgence, and chaos in the establish- 
ment must have come again. Already the eye-brows of the senior 
partner—something of a martinet—took a significant curve at 
mention of Walter Whitcomb’s name, though he forbore greatly 
for his valued junior’s sake. Already among the clerks had crept 
ina general laxity and breaches of discipline, tacitly assumed to 
be justified by the younger Whitcomb’s example. Had not Ellis 
tried in the years during which he had been mounting in fortune 
and reputation in his profession to draw his brother with him 
and infuse into the really brilliant though undisciplined mind his 
own steady ambition and habits of work and self-control? Then, 
at the last, after so much forbearance and indulgence, to have 
Walter take his hat with a careless smile and say: “So I am 
free at last! No pent-up Utica of a law-office with unending 
briefs and cast-iron rules need contain me longer. You see, 
Ellis, having only blood and not ichor in my veins, I cannot sit 
superior among the gods, like you, or like my grandsire carved 
in alabaster !”’ 

Thus far the elder’s conscience had gone with him in retro- 
spect; but now he felt a pang, remembering the incisive, freez- 
ing words of cold contempt with which he met this outburst, 
angered at the assumption that he who was but a man had had 
no temptations to overcome, no hours of self-combat. Then his 
brother, with débonnaire smile changed to a sudden white look, 
had said: 
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“IT presume I may see Christine when I call?” 

“As she shall decide,” sternly. After this Walter had 
left without another word, to reappear at his brother’s house 
that night in company for the first time—for intemperance was 
not his habit—with an enemy who had stolen his brains. His 
careless demeanor, his wild sallies, his reckless laughter had 
shocked the two women who had been his constant advocates, 
his betrothed and her sister, Ellis’s wife. And next day, with- 
out a word exchanged between the sisters on this subject, the 
girl sent her lover a note of dismissal for what seemed to 
her spirited though gentle nature a deliberate insult as_ well 
as an ill omen for the future. Since then his name had not 
been mentioned among them, though her indifference to other 
suitors and a recent severe illness had made Mr. and Mrs. 
Whitcomb suspect that her grieved longing for the absent was 
greater than pride would have allowed. 

The brother frowned now, then sighed heavily, and going 
to the desk began gathering the scattered papers. The office- 
boy, hope springing eternally in his human breast, stood on his 
hands in the deep shadow outside the radius of electric light 
at this favorable sign, but resumed his usual perpendicular hastily 
and confusedly at sight of a form which came in through the 
outer door, while a visitor’s voice asked: 

“Mr. Whitcomb still here? Ah! yes, Isee him. You need 
not show me in; I know the way.” 

The glass door closed again, and the boy gave himself up 
once more to utter depression. 

“Ah! Mr. Whitcomb,” said the caller, a young man and 
very carefully attired, ‘‘I hardly hoped to find you here so 
late on Christmas eve. I am afraid you work too closely. 
You should be more careful of your health.” 
replied Whitcomb with the 


“Thank you, I am very well 


impassive look and manner he habitually wore with all but 
intimates. “What can I do for you, Mr. Hammond? Sit 


down.” 

“As I have chanced to find you here I will detain you 
for a moment, though most likely my call, as a matter of 
business” —smiling—“ is absurdly unnecessary. Our paying tel- 
ler’s frequent spasms of distrust often make us laugh at the 
bank. However, in this case’—feeling in an inner pocket—‘“ he 
having raised the ghost of a doubt, it was best to have it 
laid at once.” 

He opened his note-book, and took out a slip of paper. 
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‘A check of yours was presented at bank to-day and cashed. 
On after-scrutiny the teller fancied there was something queer 
about the signature. It looks all right to me, but he per- 
sisted in finding some unfamiliar touches about it; and to satisfy 
his tardy caution I undertook to show it to you on my way 
home this evening. The child is well known at the bank.” 

“The child?” Whitcomb said inquiringly, taking the paper 
from his hand. 

‘A little girl, name Green; mother keeps house on Thirty- 
fourth Street,” with a swift but intent look at Whitcomb’s face. 
“She has often”—slowly—‘“ been to the bank before.” 

The lawyer’s expression changed not at all under scrutiny. 
“To present my checks, usually ?” he asked. 

The visitor hesitated perceptibly. ‘When your brother was 
with you, you know. He sent her occasionally to draw money 
for him—when convenient.” 

Whitcomb drew nearer the great green shade over his light 
to look more closely at the check. Who was it that had the 
faculty of copying hand-writing so exactly? Whose playful imi- 
tation of his signature had often caused a smile and the point- 
ing out of minute differences, one or two of which were visible 
here? With whom had Walter lodged since he had _ wilfully 
abandoned the restraints of his brother’s roof? A sort of spasm 
constricted for a moment the regular features, which were as 
calm as ever when he turned to the cashier and said quietly, 
after glancing at his check-book: ‘You may tell Mr. Ander- 
son that it is all right, and the bank is quite safe.” 

Hammond arose, buttoning a loosened glove, and cheerfully 
rejoined: ‘“ Well, it will be quite a relief to the old fellow. 
And you will excuse my detaining you. A lawyer must know, 
even better than a bank officer, that the habit of distrust in a 
business man is unfortunately well founded.” He received a bow 
of asseat to this pessimistic view of human nature, and paused 
at the door to say ceremoniously: ‘ Will you kindly present my 
compliments to Mrs. Whitcomb and Miss Selby. I am going 
out of town for the holidays, or would have the pleasure of call- 
ing on them’—a pleasure which he knew Miss Selby, at least, 
hardly counted on his having, in view of a recent interview, dis- 
appointing in nature to him; but he trusted to her delicate reti- 
cence, and was a man, moreover, tenacious of purpose. Out in 
the street he smiled, lighting a cigarette, and muttered between 
his teeth: 

“Tt’s all the same to me. If he chooses to acknowledge the 
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signature, it still answers my purpose of keeping that fellow from 
the house where she is; and time and I against any two.” And 
was presently lost in the hurrying multitude. 

Up-stairs, the lawyer finished securing his papers, and gave 
the office-boy, now almost past emotion, a handsome Christmas- 
box, together with the welcome dismissal. The boy’s grin of de- 
light faded in a measure when he looked up at his employer, 
whom he admired beyond all sons of men. 

“TI guess you’re as tired as me, Mr. Whitcomb,” he ventured. 

“As tired as you! Well, I ave kept you late, Tom, for 
Christmas eve. Enjoy yourself all you can and be a good boy. 

He had to stand in the “L” car all the way home, and was 
jostled and pushed and prodded with Noah’s arks and dolls’ 
legs and tin swords and other very much considered trifles irregularly 
outlining the bundles carried homeward by happy, tired shoppers. 
Ordinarily the humors of this good-natured Christmas mob 
would have diverted him; and the glimpses afforded, through all 
the noise and laughter of the swaying jam of people, into the 
common, kindly, human affections would have appealed to the 


” 


deep tenderness underlying his rather cold appearance. But to- 
night he hardly knew he was uncomfortably crowded, and only 
noted, unconsciously, a sign somewhere, a flaming advertisement 
of Angostura Bitters, which he must have repeated scores of 
times mentally without once apprehending its meaning. When 
he got out finally at his station, near the Park, he ran down 
the steps, nor observed in the least the beauty of the night, with 
the “white moon shepherding her stars of gold,” as on another 
Christmas eve long ago, under far Syrian skies. At the corner 
of his street the clear, chill air struck coldly on his cheek, and 
he realized the necessity of pulling himself together before going 
in. He walked the length of the snow-banked pavement, which 
a late frost had left crisp and firm, three, four, many times 
before he had well under control the tumult of shocked feelings, 
of miserable disappointment, of wretched suspicion amounting to 
mental conviction; keenest of all, perhaps secretly, of mortally 
wounded pride, that the family standard held aloft by him should 
be dragged in the mire by another, and that other—Walter! Did 
Hammond suspect? He thought he had detected a curious ex- 


pression of his once or twice. He might be intimate with Wal- 
ter—belonged to the same clubs, perhaps; how could /e tell who, 
through the strange chances of a great city, had not seen his 
brother’s face for a year? He forcibly ceased thinking of the 
matter for the time, and let himself in at his door. 
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“Papa, pana!” cried his two chubby boys, tumbling over each 
other to get at him. 

“They are only waiting to see you before going to bed,” 
said the dainty little woman on his arm. ‘“ Boys who want to 
go to five o’clock Mass should be asleep by this time. Are you 
not very late, dear ?”’ 

“T was getting ravenous myself,” the tall, graceful girl under 
the porti¢re calmly remarked. ‘A Barmacide’s feast is all very 
well up to nine o’clock, but I was just preparing to dine off 
Hugh or Selby when you came in.”’ 

“We an’t been killed yet!” said darkly, with a small war- 
whoop, Hugh, who addressed his aunt, and whose grammiar, his 
mother declared, made cold chills run up and down her spine. 

“You have spent the time of waiting profitably, at least,” said 
Whitcomb, glancing about the pretty rooms, gay with Christmas 
boughs and flowers. ‘‘ What delicious fragrance! Ah! the violets.” 

He bent over the flat basket filled with violets of all shades 
and fringed with maiden’s-hair fern, and with simply an address 
affixed. 

‘They are Christine’s prettiest gift,” said his wife, “‘and came 
without card or message. She cannot guess the sender.” 

The faintest accession of color in the girl’s fair cheek might 
have seemed to contradict this. 

‘‘Mr. Hammond, perhaps,” continued his wife. ‘‘ He sends 
flowers frequently.” 

“They do not look like Mr. Hammond's,” said the girl. ‘ He 
thinks more showy blooms and of gayer tints better become 
young womanhood’s time o’ day. His taste is not, I fancy, for 
‘violets dim, but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes or Cvtherea’s 
breath’”—this with a caress in her voice; then, somewhat jeal- 
ously drawing her basket away from the others’ eyes: “ You will 
not mind if I am a little selfish with these, and take them to my 
oratory ? The parlors are so filled with flowers.” 

As she carried them carefully away a sudden thought struck 
her sister, and she glanced quickly and apprehensively at her 
husband. But he was playing with the little sons, and she did 

see the slight contraction of his brow which followed her 
suggestive look, 

Christmas day dawned clear, cold, and bright, as the night 
had promised. Joy-bells rang early from the steeples, merry iit- 
tle knots of people came trooping through the streets from the 
first Masses. The cheery voices of his own family group return- 
ing awaked Whitcomb from an oppressive dream to remember 
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that a sullen cloud lowered over his day. Every trace of regret- 
ful tenderness was now eliminated from his mood, which had set- 
tled into bitter indignation and cold contempt for the sinner. 
With all so ill about his heart, there were Christmas gifts and 
greetings to exchange, his wife and sister’s pretty attentions to 
acknowledge, the boys’ clamorous, overwhelming, swarming, but 
fortunately short-lived, gratitude to endure. He had a half-thought, 
so unfit his frame of mind, of omitting attendance at the late 
Mass; but the habit of religious observance prevailed. 

“OQ papa!” cried Hugh, hopping about the party ready to 
start, “don’t mamma and Auntie Chris look beautiful in their 
new coats?” 

“Forgive the ungallant omission of which Hugh reminds me, 
ladies,” said Whitcomb. “I should have told you before that no 
nymphs of Venus, in new seal-skin coats and turbans, could ever 
look half so fair as you do!” In fact, the soft fur brought out 
to charming advantage the tints of Christine’s cheeks and soft 
blond curls about brow and neck. Why did his wife sigh as 
the girl stepped in front with a little escort on each side? Was 
it of the violets she thought? 

“Tf you will both permit me one criticism,’ said Whitcomb 
hastily, in a jesting tone, ‘I am responsible for the seal-skin, but 
not for those dead birds I see in the hats.” 

“They were quite dead when they came to us,” said Christine 
over her shoulder, with pretended ingenuousness. 

“As dead as the seals were,” supplemented his wife. 

“The seals give warmth at least with their skins, but you 
cannot pretend the poor little slain birds are useful.” 

“What became of the quantities of fish you used to catch last 
summer in the Adirondacks?” inquired his wife with apparent 
irrelevance. A discussion, half-jest, half-earnest, lasted until they 
were at the church-door. But when the girl stopped in the porch 
to draw her gloved hand from the muff and touch his, whis- 
pering with a smile: 

“You are quite right, Ellis, and all such cruelty is wrong. I 
will celebrate His birthday by abjuring it,” why should the 
trifling episode have made his hurt throb painfully ? Good God! 
how sweet were the best of women, and how unworthy often 
those to whom they gave their pure affections! He knelt and 
rose, and knelt and rose, and hardly knew where he was until 
the choristers’ clear, sweet, thrilling tones swelled high in the 
“Gloria in Excelsis.” ‘Et in terra pax’ they sang, and a 
surging wave of anger went through him, hotly. “Peace,” 
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“Dp sace,” where there was none. The Prince of Peace had come, 
and what then? Was there any less selfish wickedness or 
triumphant sin in the world? “ Bone voluntatis” chanted the 
boyish voices. He caught at the thought; it was only to men 
f gentle will this peace was promised. But why, then, was he 
so tormented who had tried to keep himself from _ ill-doing ? 
Did any sinner suffer alone ? or did he not rather go on his way 
careless, leaving the suffering to others? “If I refrain from pun- 
ishing him, I hope God will not,” he had nearly hardened him- 
self into thinking. 

The Mass went on with chiming bells and mists of incense 
and solemn intoning, and at last the preacher mounted into the 
pulpit, a spare, worn-looking man, in the dress of his order, with 
a singularly sweet expression. He read the epistle and gospel 
appointed for this Mass, and Whitcomb took a hard satisfaction 
in such phrases as: ‘“ Making purgation of sins,” ‘“‘ His ministers 
a flame of fire,” “Who hast loved justice and hated iniquity!” 
But the father, after some timely affectionate Christmas greetings 
to his flock, passed on to discourse otherwise. 

“To-day is born to us a Saviour,” he said in substance, 
‘who, his rulership and eternal justice in abeyance, stretches 


out his hands with yearning ardor, pleading always, ‘My Son, 
give me your heart; I come for it! Behold, I stand at your door 
and wait.’ Oh! dearly beloved, think of it! He waits! He waits! 
Is there one of us would keep him without? The source and per- 
fection of truth, beauty, light, sweetness, of all we desire and adore, 


stands at our door, lovingly calling. And wide open we throw 
the portals and fall at his feet, and pray him to enter because 
of the love we bear him.” 

‘But what if he, Life of our life, comes not in? What if he 
turns away with sorrowful eyes and tender voice, complaining : 
‘Nay, this dwelling is not for me. There is no love within !' 
‘Oh! Master, who could fail to love you?’ And he answers in 
words that himself inspired: ‘If any man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother, he is a liar.’” . 

“Come, let us see if this it is which keeps the Lord from 
our unprepared souls. Have we built around ourselves a wall 
of pride and angry resentment and contempt for the little ones 
and the weaker brethren? Do we wrap our garments in phari- 
saical scorn about us and withdraw them from the clinging 
hands of those who might with such help arise? Have we 
that charity without which he knows we love nat him ?—the 
charity which is patient, is kind, is not provoked to anger; 

> 
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which beareth, hopeth, endureth all things, and which never 
falleth away; the charity we so sorely need, each one from 
others, for who can say: ‘My heart is clean; I am pure from 
sin’? And in his eyes there is no man upon earth who doth 
good and sinneth not! But to our proud and unforgiving souls 
shall we lay the flattering unction that it is the wrong we 
scorn and not the offender? God is not thus mocked. His 
clear eyes see the pride, the spiritual arrogance, which make 
us walk far on the other side, though he has bidden us help 
our brother rise not seven or seventy times, but always, as 
He does. ‘He that loveth not knoweth not God, for God is 
love.” On this gracious Christmas day he came to be a pro- 
pitiation for the sins of each of us.” 

“My dearest, if God hath so loved us, we also ought to 
love one another. Let us love one another, dearly beloved, 
for love is of God. And this commandment we have from 
God, that he who loveth God love also his brother. So, 
dearly beloved, may the divine Guest enter the open portals of 
our souls, and finding there that ardent, helpful, humble broth- 
erly love, leave with us his peace which is eternal and passeth 
understanding.” 

A few more words, and the father left the pulpit. To Ellis 
Whitcomb every word was as though addressed to him directly, 
so earnest was the preacher's manner, so entirely was he _ pos- 
sessed with the feeling of his words. “To men of good-will,” 
a voice seemed whispering, and suddenly a touch of sad humility 
came to soften him, and his anger was more like grief. After 
the last gospel, and when the white-robed procession of priests 
and choristers went winding out, their voices fading gradually 
away in the ‘* Adeste fideles,’’ he was able to sink on his knees 
and say for his first prayer that day: “Oh! give me, a sinner, 


grace to forgive!" His secret burden was still with him, yet 


his heart was certainly lighter to take part in the cheery saluta- 
tions and greetings outside, where the sparkling snow and sun- 
shine combined to make all bright. 

“ By the way,’ said a recent acquaintance, ‘I must congra- 
tulate you if your namesake on the Fra is a relative. To mount 
from a reportership to writing brilliant leaders that every one is 
talking about within one year is a rapid flight.” 

““My brother writes for that paper,’ said Whitcomb quietly ; 
which, indeed, was all he knew now of Walter’s life, save one 
other damning fact. 

High carnival reigned in the nursery, where a flock of visit- 
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ing children aided Hugh and Selby to act some little Christmas 
play under the able management of Aunt Christine. 

“A gentleman to see you in the liberry, Mr. Whitcomb,” 
announced the new butler. “Didn’t give no card, sir.” The 
fleeting smile at the children’s antics had left his lips before he 
entered the library. And there stood he whose face had come 
between him and work last night. ‘ Walter!”’ The surprise made 
him stand mute and apparently cold. The other’s eager advance 
was checked. 

“Tt is Christmas day, Ellis; and though I acted like a brute, 
and you were a little harsh, perhaps, though just, the last time I 
was here, I have returned, you see. I thought after—after all the 
kindness I seemed to slight—you might still be interested in hear- 
ing of my success. I have worked hard since then at business 
more congenial to me than law papers’—with a most winning 
smile—‘‘ and have kept steady for my own sake, not to speak of 
yours, and—and—well, to end the tedious, brief tale, I am pro- 
moted to a desk in the editorial room now, with a fair prospect 
for the future.” 

“T am very glad. I congratulate you,” said Ellis, but so me- 
chanically that his brother was chilled and repulsed. 

“You may be more interested,” said he in an altered tone, 
‘in the second matter which brought me here. I was told that 
Gurney & Whitcomb had invested largely in Nirvana Mine stock. 
As a journalist I happen to know that it is unsound, and to be 
got rid of as soon as possible.” 

“We were only thinking of investing, and thank you for your 
very useful information ”; but still with such constraint that Walter 
cried : 

“As you are so ill-pleased to see me, Ellis, I will not stay; 
but surely we may shake hands first.” He held his out, but his 
brother made no movement towards it, and, wounded to the heart, 
he turned to go. 

“Stop!” said Ellis abruptly. ‘I was thinking of something 
else. Are you still lodging with Mrs. Green, in Thirty-fourth 
Street ?” 

“Yes,” with some wonder, “as she inclines to spoil me, I con- 
tinue to give her the chance.” 

“Do you generally pay her several months at a time, and with 
a check ?” 

“Certainly not,” with increasing surprise. ‘‘ You are thinking 
of the careless fellow I used to be. After—after receiving a certain 
letter which was as torturing and salutary as the surgeon’s knife, 
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I laid down strict rules of life for myself, and one is to pay as I 
go—or not to go.” 

“Then if her little girl presented one of my checks at 
bank—” 

“Can’t see what her little girl would be doing with checks 
signed by you. I used to send her sometimes long ago, but not 
for the last year, certainly, for more than one reason. 

“Tt was a check with my signature,” hoarsely and drawing 


” 


nearer, “but not signed by me.” The brothers looked into 
each other’s faces, and Walter’s flushed darkly-red up to the sunny 
locks on his temples, then grew white. 

“And could you think because I used in jest to imitate— 
Gracious God! could you think such a thing of me? I would not 
have believed the world against yovw.”’ 

“ Our different lives—your temptations— your difficulties—I 
knew nothing,” Ellis said brokenly. 

“Tf — must prove my innocence to you,” Walter said hotly, 
‘it shall be done. But now I will go. I cannot breathe here a 
moment longer, and it is I who would not touch your hand 
now.” 

He moved towards the door. ‘‘Stay, stay!’’ cried the elder, 
stepping between. Without further proof than the frank glance of 
those wide, blue eyes, and ringing, indignant tones of the familiar 
voice, the dense cloud of misery which had enveloped him since 
last night seemed to roll away in a moment, and all was clear as 


the day. 
“My dear, dearest boy, forgive me! Now that I see you 
again, I know it was impossible.” Who had seen before this new 


expression of humility mixed with love on the lawyer's grave, 
proud face? He held out his arms unconsciously. ‘O Walter! 
how I have loved and missed you all these days!” The eager 
blood rushed once more into the younger’s face, and in another 
instant the two men held each other in close embrace, a_hard- 
wrung sob from Ellis testifying to the tense strain of the past 
hours. 

“You will see now,” said Walter cheerfully, later on, ‘ how 
quickly we two together can clear up this matter. Tell me the 
circumstances.” 

“Hammond! Hammond!”’ he cried, when he had heard the 
account. “I know a thing or two about Mr. Hammond which 
it might be well for the bank to know. He is also a bitter en- 
emy of mine since I opposed his admission to a certain club, 
where it would not have been safe for the vounger members to 
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play cards with him. I had meant to warn you when I heard 
that he visited here often. Is he a favorite with—with Ada?” 

“With neither of the ladies,” with commendable gravity ; then 
fiercely: “If he is the rascal, he shall pay me for what I have 
endured! We will follow Mr. Hammond’s windings until they 
land him in prison—or in Canada.” 

“But not to-day!” said Walter, with a wistful note. ‘“ To- 
morrow will be soon enough for justice. It is Christmas. This 
morning I went to church, and I hope to see an angel before 
night ’—with questioning. 

“As she shall decide,” said Ellis, in words used before, but 
how different a tone! ‘ Will you stay now?” 

“T cannot. I am late for an appointment.” 

“Come back to dinner. We expect some people; but if you 
came an hour early; and I asked Christine just then to arrange 
the flowers on the table ’’— 

As Walter took off his overcoat in the hall that night he 
could hear the children’s voices where they sang overhead with 
their mother in the nursery, before going to bed, the old carol: 


‘* And all the choirs of heaven shall sing 
On Christmas day, on Christmas day!” 


And while he stood there, the fat butler being gone, down 
the wide stair-case carpeted with dull red came, in slow un- 
consciousness, a vision he had dreamed of. Slender and spirituel, 
in a soft, white gown bordered with a narrow broidery of gold 
about neck and hem, a knot of violets at her belt, the light 
shining on the blond curls, cut short during her illness and clus- 
tering about her graceful head, Christine looked now like an 
angel of Fra Angelico’s. At the landing she stood transfixed, 
suddenly meeting his upturned, ardent gaze. In a few rapid steps 
he had mounted to her feet, and knelt there. ‘Oh! love, can 
you find some little forgiveness in your heart for me? I saw 
you at Communion this morning, when you wore my violets, and 
you wear them now. Did you guess they came from me? 
Remember over whom there is most joy in heaven, and speak to 
me, sweetest!” He raised the hem of her robe to his lips, 
while with a lovely smile she laid her two hands on his should- 
ers, and overhead the childish voices sang: 

** And the joy-bells of earth shall ring 


Ee 


On Christmas day, on Christmas day! 
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"A TYPICAL IRISHMAN. 


IT has become the fashion to publish letters, diaries, whatso- 
ever personal fragments may remain of those who have in any 
way gained prominence among their fellows. It is a time which 
delights in analysis of one’s self or of others. By means of such 
personal fragments access is had in some degree to the inner life 
of men of whom the outward life is, or was, matter of comment 
The letters of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, or, rather, such extracts as 
have been selected from amongst many, offer no exception to the 
rule. They are a true index to his character. Their testimony is 
the more valuable that it was Mr. McGee’s lot, as it is too often 
the lot of genius, to be misunderstood. Yet when the history of 
the period in which he lived comes to be written, in so far as the 
history of Ireland and the history of Canada are concerned, the 
name of Thomas D’Arcy McGee will stand out in bold relief. And 
not alone because he was the poet, the orator, the historian, but on 
account of those statesman-like qualities which aided so powerfully 
the moulding of a new empire in North America, and forecast 


In 


schemes so enlightened, so wise, and so far-seeing for Ireland. 
this latter respect he was in advance of his times. He foresaw 
much that has since come to pass. 

Mr. McGee has been compared to Edmund Burke, and with 
justice. But it must be observed that at an age when Edmund 
Burke was scarcely entering upon his career of greatness Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee's earthly course came to a sudden and awful stop. 
The hand of a wretched fellow-creature deprived him of life at 
the very time when his powers were attaining their ful! maturity. 
It is said that he made the most brilliant speech of his life in 
the hours preceding his assassination. The discourse was on the 
union of the provinces, and for more than two hours he held 
friend and foe spellbound by his marvellous eloquence. It was a 
cherished scheme of Mr. McGee to publish biographies of the Irish 
orators. Any such catalogue would have been incomplete without 
his own name. The charm of finished oratory has been univer- 
sally accorded him, with a personal magnetism proceeding from 
fine and warm sympathy, with ready enthusiasm, with high aspira- 
tion, with lofty conceptions, with the soul of a poet, the brain of 
a statesman, and the heart of a patriot. What a life, how valu- 
able to the cause of Ireland, how serviceable to his adopted 
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country, was cut short by that fatal bullet! It was the saddest 
irony of destiny that Mr. McGee’s love for the Irish people should 
have been, by a certain portion of them, so cruelly misunderstood. 
Love of Ireland and the Irish was a species of infatuation with 
him. He never wearied devising plans for the elevation and the 
welfare of his countrymen at home and abroad. An insult offered 
to his race galled him more than an affront to himself. It wounded 
him most of all that Irishmen should ever seem wanting in self- 
respect, or should by their conduct expose themselves to reproach. 
This excessive solicitude for their good name betrayed him occasion- 
ally into a warmth of language which was made a weapon against 
him. However, it is neither the object of the present sketch to 
enter into any of these questions, nor yet to attempt a detailed 
account of the life of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, the main facts of 
which are tolerably familiar to the public. Besides, it will be best 
to allow the letters to speak for themselves. Only, a word may 
not be out of place on the most honorable fact of an honorable 
career, and yet one which was most severely criticised. Mr. 
McGee was reproached with inconsistency because he had gone 
over from the party of violence and revolution to that. of consti- 
tutional agitation for Irish grievances. This he did simply because 
he had grown wiser. At the risk of alienating some who had 
been his friends and losing the confidence of others, he ceased 
to declaim when declamation meant nothing, or, if anything, mis- 
chief. He ceased to incite to violence when his maturity of 
thought convinced him of the futility of such a course, as well as its 
attendant dangers. When youth had ceased to throw its false 
light over ground that was unsteady the traveller gained the safe 
road. His eyes had risen from the will-o’-the-wisp to the tran- 
quil security of the fixed star. 

His reasons are clearly and admirably given in an open letter 
addressed to Meagher, and published in the American Celt many 
years ago. The same letter was reproduced in an introduction 
to the collected Poems of Mr. McGee. Having reflected upon the 
“very superficial views of political science” taught by modern 
books, Mr. McGee goes on to sum up all his arguments against 
revolution and its partisans in the following propositions: ‘ That 
there is a Christendom; that this Christendom exists for and by 
the Catholic Church; that there is in our own age one of the 
most dangerous and general conspiracies against Christendom that 
the world has yet seen; that this conspiracy is aided, abetted, 
and tolerated by many because of its stolen watchword, Liberty; 
that it is the highest duty of a Catholic man to go over cheer- 
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fully, heartily, and at once to the side of Christendom, to the 
Catholic side, and to resist with all his might the conspirators 
who, under the stolen name of Liberty, make war upon all Chris- 
tian institutions.” 

The boyish advocate of revolution had become a Christian 
thinker. But to the hour of his death ‘Mr. McGee believed in 
the efficacy of constitutional reform for Irish wrongs, and was 
ready to promote it whenever opportunity offered. In the Par- 
liament of Canada, in public and private utterances, in his corre- 


spondence—as, for instance, his celebrated letter to Lord Mayo—he 


reiterates the necessity of reform and the means most likely to 
accomplish it. His desire was to see Ireland as free as Canada. 

Somewhere about 1856 Mr. McGee was invited by a number 
of his fellow-countrymen in Canada to settle among them. His 
years of toil and struggle in the United States had proved 
unremunerative, and the prospect seemed a tempting one, though 
his ambition at first only pointed to the foundation of a Catholic 
newspaper there. He announces finally his determination to go to 
Montreal, remarking that the step would be a turning-point in 
his life. It was more. It was the beginning of a brief but 
exceptionally brilliant public career. It was the working out of 
that dispensation of Providence which made the Irish exile so 
powerful a factor in the political life of Canada. 

The journai, the New Era, which Mr. McGee founded in 
Montreal in the summer of 1856 met with no great success. 
But before its founder had been a year in Canada he was unan- 
imously nominated by the Irish in Montreal to represent them 
in parliament. Acting upon the advice of friends, he accepted 
the offer, and entered into public life beset with unusual diffi- 
culties. The English, Scotch, and Irish Protestant element opposed 
him as they would have any one of his race and religion. The 
French-Canadians were indifferent. The new-comer was a stran- 
ger, comparatively poor and unknown. The time came when 
religious differences and national animosities melted away under 
the magic of this illustrious Irishman’s genius, under the spell 
of his genial warmth of heart. He was an uncompromising Ca- 
tholic to the last; but English and Scotch Protestants became 
his most devoted friends, and so favorably had he impressed the 
very Orangemen that it was one of the electioneering calumnies 
circulated in the months preceding his death that Mr. McGee 
was a member of an Orange lodge. The truth was that, per- 
haps, no public man in Canada ever did so much to smooth 
away religious animosities and to unite the various nationalities 
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which go to make up the Dominion. And this without the 
slightest sacrifice of principle) Thomas D’Arcy McGee was no 
liberal Catholic, as the phrase is absurdly used. In his public as 
in his private relations, in the House of Commons as in the free- 
dom of social intercourse, no man ever forgot that this noble- 
hearted Irishman was devoted to the Catholic faith. In this he 
was an example for all public men. 

Some of Mr. McGee’s letters date back to the almost pre- 
historic time, when, to use his own expression, “the Grand 
Trunk had not yet wsificd Canada.” But I shall begin with 
one written from Montreal on the 6th of August, 1860: 

“My DEAR S.: You know we are on the eve of a great 
event here, and I believe I am to be the orator of the occasion. 
The Hon. John Young asked me on Saturday if I would con- 
sent to make the speech about the bridge, before His Royal 
Highness.” [His Royal Highness was the Prince of Wales, and 
the bridge was the celebrated Victoria Railway Bridge, spanning 
the St. Lawrence, and which had just been erected by the Grand 
Trunk.] “Imagine Sir E. K. [then governor] forced to listen to 
me for an hour on such a theme as Canada’s future.” 

At Christmas of 1860 comes the following letter : 

“These are strange times and events in the United States. I 
still cannot believe that the other cotton States will follow 
South Carolina’s lead—but there is no reasoning @ prior? on what* 
men will do in a revolution. A settlement by mutual conces- 
sions would be the natural end of such a quarrel, but if we are 
not wholly misled by the New York papers, neither party seems 
in a temper for conciliation. New York will suffer most financially, 
but she will be the first to recover. She has shot too far ahead 
ff any rival to be overtaken, and, after all, trade and credit de- 
pend more on natural than on conventional laws.” 

Somewhere about this time there is a question in his letters of 
some political contingency likely to affect the Irish. “If the 
Irish people,” he says, “do not rise ex masse, they are politically 
lost. For myself I care little, as, unless the aspect of affairs 
changes, I shall not again be a candidate for Montreal. I have 


upheld my principles, and, perhaps, added to my reputation in 
Canada. But I would not for any reward renew the same ser- 
vitude on the same terms for four years. As an Irish citizen of 
Montreal, however, I am deeply interested in maintaining the 
social strength of my countrymen.” 

In one of his letters, later on, he makes the following re- 
mark: ‘ How horrible the news from Virginia! Every one here, 
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except the plated-over Tories, feel deeply with and for the North. 
God grant it all well over and soon!” It will be as well, per- 
haps, to group any farther extracts relating to the subject of the 
war irrespective of chronological order. ‘What a war, and what 
slaughter!” he exclaims; “how fervently vow can I echo the 
prayer: ‘Lord, send us peace in our days!’” ‘ War,” he says 
again, “is a horrible business, and is only relieved by individual 
heroism from being a beastly one.” ‘I do not know,” he writes 
again, ‘‘what report you have seen of our war meeting. 

I moved a resolution desiring peace above all, but rested my 
foot upon the ground of defence of our homes, but not one step 
towards aggression. . . . Canada we must uphold, but beyond 
that we go not.” 

“ Although the affair of the 77ex¢ has blown over,” he says, 
in a letter of January 2, 1862, “I really fear we are on the 
verge of war still—that is, unless the United States are prepared 
to see the South introduced among nations and recognized as one. 
Both England and France seem determined to break the block- 
ade. Against both wzited what can you do? Harry us in 
Canada? Well, that will be a poor and shabby revenge at best. 
My patriotism for Canada is a future nationality, neither British 
nor Yankee, and a war might contribute to that result. Peace 
and settlement, however, would be certain to bring it about in 
‘another half-century, and I should prefer to trust those slow 
but sure agencies rather than the doubtful issue of arms. 
However, if it must come it must, and so you and I and many 
more of us will be enemies against the grain. . . . Montreal 
never was gayer than yesterday. The very muttering of the dis- 
tant storm seemed to give an intensity to the public enjoyment. 
I can now understand how it was that the lava caught so many 
of the Pompeians in theatre or banqueting-hall. Many happy 
returns of the day to you and yours, and the Lord send us peace 
in 62.” Of course, it will be seen wider issues are touched 
upon in the foregoing extract than the mere probability of 
war. Mr. McGee plainly forecasts what he believes to be the 
future political destiny of Canada—distinct nationality. He de- 
clares distinctly: ‘ No provocation of abuse, how undeserved you 
know, shall make me contribute one chip to fan the flame against 
the United States.” In April, 1865, the news of the assassination 
of President Lincoln having reached him, he writes: ‘ What awful 
news from Washington! We have just heard the first fact, and 
such a fact! Like a pomegranate, its seeds are countless. What 
is to be the consequence of such a dreadful cause? But all 
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speculation is vain and idle.”” In connection with the same sub- 
ject he made use of the forcible expression, ‘“ that the bullet or 
dagger of the assassin never yet reached the heart of a great 
cause.’ In that same month of April, precisely three years after- 
wards, Thomas D’Arcy McGee was to share the fate of 
Abraham Lincoln. As the loss of the latter was in that crisis of 
American history an incalculable one, so were Ireland and Canada 
by the later political crime deprived of an infinitely valuable life. 
Ireland had scarcely a greater, as she never had a more devoted 
son. Canada in her whole history can boast of few such states- 
men. 

Occasionally he touches upon public affairs, as: 

‘“My winter leisure has so far been spent mostly in Upper 
Canada, in the service of myse/f and the opposition. I think I 
im putting a new national basis under this party; at least, I 
hope so. You can hardly imagine the interest I now take in 
this country and all that belongs to it. But it does not and never 
can supply the field for mental labor and affectionate inspiration 
which Ireland would have dene. However, God disposes.” 

How strange it seems to find him writing of an event so long 
an accomplished fact, and a mighty one, as still a future contin- 
gency. He is touching upon the union of the provinces, which 
Canada owes to himself with those two illustrious statesmen, Sir 
John A. Macdonald and Sir George E. Cartier. ‘“ The Confed- 
eration will, I think, succeed, though not without local agitations 
against it. It will be conducted almost in the inverse ratio of 
the American; the general government will be sovereign, the Pro- 
vincial subordinate to the general. The rights of religious mi- 
norities in each section will be guaranteed in the constitution. 
This I regard as my greatest gain; for I may say (confidentially) 
that this clause is wholly mine; of course, with consent of the 
others.” 

On his return from a transatlantic trip he writes: ‘ News 
of electioneering and cabinet-making intrigues from Canada in- 
duced me to hasten my return by three or four weeks, and will 
start me off to Ottawa to-morrow morning. As you may sup- 
pose, passing out of one state of national existence into another, 
there is no end of compromise and rearrangement. About my 
own position I have no anxiety. . . . The new cabinet is 
to be called the Privy Council; the members, as in England, are 
to be called Right Honorable; the income attached to office (I 
suppose) increased. The aew Dominion will date from the Ist 
day of July, which probably will become our national anniver- 
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sary. The first elections will probably take place in August.” It 
was a melancholy fact that he never lived to see even one anni- 
versary of the consolidation of the Provinces. 

“Our first Federal elections,” he writes, “will take place 
shortly, probably late in July, and, the New York Hera/d’s informant 
to the contrary, I only wish I was as sure of heaven as of Mon- 
treal West. I am also offered local representation of Prescott 
County, in the Ontario (U. C.) Parliament, and unless there is a 
rule made against dual representation, I shall accept it, if only 
for a session or two, in order to protect the Catholic minority in 
the West, who have few constituencies open to them, and fewer 
candidates.” 

On a subject which Mr. McGee held to be of scarcely less 
vital importance than public concerns, the evil of secret societies, 
he now touches. Frequently in the course of his official career, 
and often in his private correspondence, he condemns them as “ the 
source and root of all evil.” It was his great grief that they 
should have taken any hold upon some “Irishmen, and, I am 
told, women too,” he somewhat sadly adds in one letter. “A 
new clause,” he writes, ‘‘ has been inserted unanimously in the 
Declaration of the St. Patrick Society, that all members, old and new, 
are now obliged to sign, namely, ‘that they are not members of 


any secret society.’ . . . The skirts of the national society 


must be kept clear of the suspicion even of secrecy.” “I have 
just been reading the article in the Zad/et,” he says, ‘on Brown- 
son and secret societies, and I need hardly say how thoroughly 
I go with both.” He goes on to speak of “the old Reviewer ”’ 
in the same letter as “a man so brave, so gifted, and so 
nobly earnest. Brownson,” he adds, ‘ was too big for New 
England. He should have travelled in early life and seen coun- 
tries, Europe certainly, Asia if possible.” He more than once 
alludes to the great American with the generous admiration for 
the talents of others so characteristic of him. 

To quote almost at random a few extracts from his letters 
which refer in one way or another to people belonging to the 
world of literature: “Sam Ferguson has sent his Lays of th 
Vestern Gael, published by Bell & Daldy, of London, one vol- 
ume about the size of ‘Miss Procter’s Poems, not so large, quite. 
I shall frank it to you from Quebec. They are, in my judg- 
ment, the noblest and most Irish poems ever published in Eng- 
lish. Since Moore no such bard has arisen. Last night I felt 
poetical myself. I was at Monklands” (the Congregation Con- 
vent of Villa Maria), ‘where Fasa” (his eldest daughter) ‘and 
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most of the girls went to Holy Communion. I was deeply 
moved by the whole scene, and came home full to absolute 
silence.” 

“This young Sullivan,” he says in a postscript to one of his 
letters, ‘‘ writes the reviews and literary articles in the Mazon and 
deserves all I have said of him.” I am uncertain whether the 
Sullivan here referred to is A. M. or T. D. Sullivan. 

“T knew Samuel Ferguson’s letter would give you pleasure,” 
he writes again, ‘‘and therefore sent it. What a fine, hearty 
letter it is, from a man whom I have not seen for nearly twenty 
years, who was hailed as a true poet by old Kit North so early 
as 1832, in the immortal Woc/es, and, above all, who is so genuinely 
young-hearted in his attachment to native themes and _ native 
onor. I have sent for his Christmas book, and you. shall have 

1e second reading of it.” 

‘“So the poor archbishop” (Hughes) “is dead. I heard the 
news suddenly at Brockville, the other day, and felt it most 
sincerely. God rest his soul! A gifted man anda great worker, 
I had almost concluded to write some tribute to his character— 
not in verse, for it has not to me the song-yielding qualities, 
but in good oratorical prose. However, at the St. Patrick’s 
Society festival, on the 17th inst., in Montreal, I may probably 
contribute my quoit to his cairn. A hearty, honest, though 
modulated testimony would, perhaps, from me be not only fit 
and proper now, but a debt due to the proprieties of the past. 
[I am anxious to read your tribute to the mitred tribune.” The 
allusion to “the proprieties of the past” related to some news- 
paper controversy in which the archbishop and Mr. McGee had 
once been opponents. The next extract is singularly character- 
istic of the warm heart, the generous and, withal, the delicate 
spirit. As all concerned are, I believe, dead, there can be no 
indiscretion in making what follows public: 

“T ask you to read the enclosed sad story of poor Henry 
Giles. It is written by his wife, to whom I have not yet dared 
to reply. I have done, however, this moment on a first impulse, 
pray God it be a good omen! what I did not think I should ever 
have done; I have written to a friendly letter, asking for 


help. I suggested that perhaps a few friends in New York, 


Boston, and Montreal could gwie//ly do something. I have 
promised at the same time to write to you, my dear S., and to 
stir Montreal (still without publicity) whenever I hear from both. 

I propose myself out of my munificence to give $100. 
Here is a work for . Put this letter into his hands. Let 
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him see D——, Father K , and any other ¢rve Irishman who 
ever heard Giles. But let the sacred poverty of genius be scru- 
pulously respected. Oh! if we could raise even a couple of 
thousand dollars, how rejoiced I should be, not less for the givers 
than the receivers. I can write on nothing else now.” 

In a postscript to another letter he thus expresses some 
thoughts upon some with whom he had once been associated : 
“Poor Doheny’s death, which I read in Quebec, came on me by 
surprise, and I need hardly say to you, gave me a pang of real 
regret. I felt sorry that he should have died in enmity to me, 
and having done injustice unatoned for. But I felt, and have 
long felt, not one particle of bitterness towards the poor fellow. 
If he could have recovered himself; if he could have made himself 
respected and powerful, I should have sincerely rejoiced for the 
common cause’s sake. But there is some infatuation over one 
class of the '48 men. They have shown no growth, they have 
originated nothing, they have tried to live on the memory of a 
failure, and thereby, of course, have failed.” He makes some 
exceptions, Duffy and some other Australians, ‘O’Brien and 
Dillon, whose fame was, however, laid before 48”; Meagher and 
O’Gorman. 

“Your account of O’Gorman’s letter much gratified me,” he 
writes. “It is well there is one such evidence left standing in 
New York that Young Ireland oratory and politics might have 
risen to real greatness.” 

Once when he had occasion to speak of Mitchell he said: 
“I know of no one who in some respects is better fitted to 
complete McGeoghegan’s History of /reland than Mitchell. Only 
you must watch him about the Wolfe Tone and O’Connell periods, 
or from the peculiar turn of his own mind he will make the sui- 
cide a hero and the Emancipator a poltroon. The house of 
cannot put its name to such a philosophy of Irish history as 
that.” 

“T send you a review of the most wonderful Catholic book 
that has appeared in print in my _ recollection, McCarthy’s 
translation of some of Calderon’s poems. I would send the 
book itself, but the only copy belongs to the parliamentary 
library. If Mrs. S. comes to Lacouna in the dog-days she shall 
have it there, and really it is worth coming that far to read 
and enjoy.” 

“How gets on Florence McCarthy More? In Desmond you 
have the sea always near you, and your own sea-side thoughts 
will often surge into the subject.” Again, “I see you are going on 
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with Florence McCarthy More, with all its difficulties. The great- 
est to you, I should anticipate, would be the absence of the moral 
sublime from his wonderfully clever and variously endowed mind. 
You will have the same difficulty Aytoun had with “ Bothwell” to 
make a hero out of one you cannot reverence and hardly admire. 
James Fitzmaurice and Hugh O’Neil (though no saint) had some 
moral inspiration; but this Munster Macchiavelli, I fear, was quite 
beggared of that sort of estate.” His friend, Mrs. Sadlier, was still 
engaged upon the work in question at the time of Mr. McGee’s 
death. 

“T have just sent to Dublin some contributions to Duffy’s Maga- 
sine and the Nation. Among the latter a monody on O’Donovan. 
It is in the measure of certain cof/as of the Spaniard Manrique 
on the death of his father, which are translated by Longfellow. 
Nothing ever makes me feel my poverty more than when I am 
unable to testify by some more substantial tribute my veneration 
for such a man as this lost scholar was.” 

Mr. McGee was truly the poet-souled. He had every quality 
which belongs pre-eminently to the genuine poet. The following ex- 
tract shows that he felt within himself the poetic fire. It is writ- 
ten from Lacouna, a Canadian sea-side resort: ‘‘I venture to send 
you,” he writes, ‘a reverie in which I have indulged during the 
last two or three days. They are thoughts put to paper as clearly 
and truly as my difficulties of expression permit me. If they seem 
unusual or overstrained, blame the Atlantic, which always stirs up 
my mind toa restless and agitated image of itself. I only wish I 
dare—I only wish I could mould into shape half the thousand-and- 
one ideas which float through my brain under the magnetic spell of 
the ancestral sea. If I blame Bulwer and Tennyson for missing 
the mark, it is because I feel within me that which, without pride, 
[ venture to say to you might have made me the poet of the 
Celts; but fate or Providence ordained other tasks and other 
duties. I would not have the hardihood to say so much to 
another; but you, I am sure, will not misunderstand me. We are 
fellow-laborers for a fallen but not all-ruined race, and therefore I 
dedicate this sea-side reverie to you.” The lines are published 
in McGee's poems under the heading of “ The Count Arnaldos 

A very beautiful letter is dated one Easter eve. It will be 
impossible to give more than a brief extract: ‘No art, no 
science, no discovery ever will be a substitute for the visible pre- 
sence of a friend. Death would not be terrible otherwise, for 
death is only distance unmeasured.” . On the occasion of the death 
of his father, who he says lived for nearly half a century th? life 
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of a saint, and the account of whose death, written by his daughter, 
he thus characterizes: ‘‘ There is something uncommonly pathetic, 
Irish, and Catholic in the little sketch; at least I think so,” he 
writes: “I had hoped to visit Ireland again, but I care little 
whether I go or not. If it were not for the graves that are there 
what could the heart hold by? God bless you and yours, and pre- 
serve you all long from the touch of death paralyzing your circle.” 
On another occasion he says: ‘So long as death does not come 
under the roof, there is no other trial, my friend, which man ought 
not to be able to bear cheerfully.” 

A few fragments of letters touching on Mr. McGee himself and 
his own pursuits may be of interest. His life was one of 
multifarious occupations and ceaseless labor. At one time pre- 
vious to the Union he was President of the Executive Council and 
Acting Provincial Secretary, while at the same time he was labor- 
ing at his admirable popular story of /reland—* working,” as he 
tells us himself, “far into the night, rising early and working late,” 
to keep his engagements with his publishers. It was at this time he 
was made, by unanimous vote, corresponding member of the New 
York Historical Society. He did various other literary work 
under pressure of these same difficulties. In one of his letters he 
announces the completion of the history, for which, “with the old 
monkish chroniclers,’ he says heartily, ‘‘ Deo gratias.” But he 
also took up the practice of law. ‘‘ As to the law,” he writes, “ let 
me tell you I have two or three cases on hand already, and hope 
to make out of one of them—a most villainous good case—some 
noise in the legal world. Talking to a jury will be an entirely 
new experience to me, and I am (I confess it) painfully anxious 
as to how it may take. But never despair. I knew you and 





would be pleased with my ddut in the law, acquitting a 
poor wretch for nothing at all—only killing his wife. But he 
really was daft or I should have had some scruples about arguing 
him off. The professional triumph was certainly a decided one, 
and the whole court, to do them justice, seemed glad that it had 
fallen upon me.” 
The next letters relate to his journeys abroad, made in 1865 
and 1867. 
“OFF DONEGAL AND DERRY, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1865. 
“ This morning, at 4:30 o’clock, standing on what in steam- 
boat phrase is called the bridge, opera-glass in hand, I discerned 
Torry Island. Except the first officer, then in command, I was 
the only one at the moment who perceived that blue, blue hil- 
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lock in the direction of where the sun was to rise. There was a 
pale, pearl-like auroral tint already in the sky just over Torry Island. 
We were, perhaps, twenty miles off, and at first were doubtful 
whether it was the Aran of this coast, near the Bloody Fore- 
land, or the lone isle first named. By our reckoning it ought 
to be Torry, and Torry, sure enough, it was. Need I tell you 
what a thrill that touch of land sent from the eye to the heart? 
For the third time, favored beyond hope or expectation, I 
return to revisit my native soil. Shall I more than ever feel as 
a ‘foreigner’? Shall I enjoy or suffer most by what I may 
see? God knows! / cannot even guess yet. I called the 
to share my happiness. We made 





vicar-general and D 
little demonstration of it, but I am sure our fellow-passengers 
at breakfast must have noticed a certain lighting up of the eye 
and an added emphasis in the voices of all of us Irish. Sev- 
eral Irish Protestants on board, Dr. A.” (a Protestant clergy- 
man) “and his good old wife, a Mr. and Mrs. S , and 





others felt the patriotic glow in all its fervor.” 

“T write this as we steam along parallel to the Innishowen 
mountains, the strongholds of northern memories. This is the 
land of Sir Cahir, of Hugh Roe, and that other Hugh (of 
the deep dissembling heart, as Camden thought), the only 
modern Celt, except Roy O’Moore and O'Connell, who knew 
how to play the high game of imperial policy with the sages 
of Albion. God be with them all! I shall see before Sunday 
the grave of the last at Glasnevin, and if other arrangements 
permitted, perhaps I might even be able to visit the tomb of 
the first, ‘high upon the mount whereon the martyred saint 
was crucified.” But /’homme propose. Let us not anticipate. 
But really I cannot stay longer between decks, with the Done- 
gal highlands drawing nearer. ‘God bless the green moun- 
tains of dark Donegal.’ This was my friend Duffy’s prayer 
twenty golden years ago. I wonder if he is as little changed 
as the hills. But I really must go on deck. Adieu, my dear 
friend, till Dublin.” The Duffy here mentioned was, of course, 
the distinguished Irish-Australian, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
On the same day, May 3, he wrote a second note, enclosing 
some verses. “I thought I would announce to you, thus offi- 
cially, my dear Mrs. S., our making land. It may touch the 
hidden spring of some Irish men and women’s heart. Yours 
I can fancy feeling what at this moment I feel. We expect 
to land at Derry by noon, and to sleep in Dublin to-night.” 
In July he writes of his return, having reached Quebec, and 
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announces at the same time that the Provincial delegation to 
England was successful. Much, however, he says, ‘‘ remains to 
be done if we are to be a northern nation, as I have always 
contemplated.” 

On St. Patrick’s day, 1867, he wrote from Rome: 

‘T have had a great day. I got here yesterday, very tired, 
but was up at 7 this morning; took two hours to St. Peter’s; 
a cup of coffee; heard Grand Mass at the Irish College; dined 
there with Cardinals Barnabo and Reisack and a number of 
Monsignori ; the heads of the Greek, English, Scotch, American, 
and some other foreign colleges; Rev. G. M., of New York; 
Bishop R . of Chatham, N. B.; Rev. M. O. D.,, of St. 
Hyacinthe; Hon. Thomas Ryan” (the lately deceased senator 
for Victoria), “ D , of Newfoundland, and the students, Last 
evening on the Corso, the Central Park of Rome, I penned these 
lines.” Mr. McGee was at this time acting as commissioner to 
the Paris Exhibition. 

After his return he writes: “I send you another Roman 
scrap. I shall never be able to get that city out of my memory 
and imagination. . . . C. dines with us to-day. I am asking 
him to take charge of a pair of beads, blessed especially by the 
Pope at my interview with his Holiness, on the 22d of March 
last. They have not been out of my possession since I carried 
them away from that venerable presence on that memorable day.” 

The following scraps of letters, as they close the consideration 
of a life now nearing its end, will be of interest. ‘‘ Know, O most 
sage lady,” he writes, “that since the Ides of Janugry last I 
sang and still sing with Francesco Redi, poet and physician (see 
Leigh Hunt's translation thereof), that cold water is my element 
It has fluated me finely through these late excitements.” 

In another letter, which, though undated, belongs to the last 
year of this great Irishman’s life, 1868, he speaks of his hope of 
‘getting out of the legislative harness, and so be enabled to return 
to literature, which was my first and at all times my favorite 
line of exertion.” 

On March 4 he writes: 

“T am quite well again, except a little lameness, and _ still 
adhere (as I intend to do) to cold water.” 

March 31, eight days before the fatal 7th of April, he writes 
a mere note, calling attention to what he calls : 

“Mr. Bright’s able and manly speech, delivered at London 
eighteen days ago. I continue to gain in strength, though slowly. 
Always yours, T. D. MCGEE.” 
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Early in April he wrote from his desk at the House of Com- 
mons, mentioning that he was engaged upon an article for THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD on Oliver Plunkett. Full of new plans for the 
future, full of literary promise, busied with weighty cares, 
astounding both government and opposition with his_ brilliant 
eloquence, suddenly there fell upon Thomas D’Arcy McGee the 


great silence. 
ANNA T. SADLIER. 





THE HOSPITABLE MAN. 


HE hath a gate, a door, a hand, a heart ; 

All wearing look of welcome to the world ; 

All open to receive thee, happy guest! 

The gate swings inward with a loose slip-latch ; 
The wide-leaved door invites thee to approach ; 
His large-palmed hand doth give at once defence 
And draw thee to his broad, joy-heaving breast : 
The color mantling to his smiling face— 
Fleet-footed herald from his love-full heart— 
Proclaims thy coming as a yearned-for boon. 


And yet, wouldst thou depart? Thou'lt find the gate 
Wearing a look forbidding towards the road. 

Without his door are storms, chill-blowing winds, 
And spectres of some possible mishap. 

Unwilling now that free and open hand 

To touch thine own and help thee say, farewell ! 

E’en if thou yet canst fly these friendly bonds 

His faithful heart will surely hold thee fast. 

Or if thou goest or abidest, still 

Thou knowest it is thine, thyself its own. 


ALFRED YOUNG. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CAGE, 


THE ‘“cage”’ referred to by Dessalines had been brought into 
the camp from the plantation of M. Latour, the brutal master 
spoken of in a preceding chapter. It was a cube in shape, 
measuring six feet each way, and made out-and-out of iron. The 
sides were finished in with strong bars crossing each other at 
right angles, and an extension of this lattice-work formed the 
frame of the roof, upon which boards were laid. It had been 
used by M. Latour at times as a prison for slaves under disci- 
pline, but more generally as a kennel for his blood-hounds when 
in training to catch runaways. In training these dogs the usual 
method was as follows: They were early parted from the dam, 
and, in order to. develop fully their natural ferocity, were 
reared as far as possible upon warm blood taken from various 
animals. Ata suitable age the belly of a negro dummy, filled with 
lood and entrails, was opened before them, and the hounds encour- 
aged to feed from it; and this was repeated day after day until the 
savage creatures associated the negro form with the satisfaction of 
hunger. They were then shut up in a strong kennel or cage, 
such as this from M. Latour’s, and kept there without food, water 
only being supplied to them, till symptoms of starvation began 
to become manifest. When thus maddened by hunger the keeper 
would bring a negro dummy, stuffed with their favorite food, and 
place it upright before them, and the hounds, furious at the sight, 
would howl dreadfully, and make frantic efforts to break through 
the bars. To excite them the more the keeper presently would 
slowly advance the dummy nearer and nearer, motioning all the 
while towards its breast and encouraging the dogs, whose howls 
would now be exchanged for low, intense whines and murmurs of 
delight. Then he would suddenly remove the dummy back, at 
which the wildest cries of fury would burst from the brutes, and 
not unfrequently, in the rage of disappointed desire, they would fall 
upon and destroy each other. At last, when they had been roused 
to the utmost, the door would be opened, and they would rush 
upon the dummy and instantly rend it into pieces. 
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While at the horrid meal they were carefully caressed by the 
keeper, and so taught to distinguish between white and black, as 


between friend and foe; and this was the keeper’s protection when 
the hounds were out upon their human hunts. So accustomed 
were they to regard the negro as their lawful prey that it was 
necessary to keep them securely chained. At times they would 
break loose, and the most dreadful things are told of how on such 
occasions they would rend innocent blacks, and especially children, 
that they met by chance. With the greatest accuracy these crea- 
tures learned to discriminate the African scent, and, once on the 
trail of a runaway, followed it up with deadly sagacity. Escape 
was well-nigh impossible, unless the black took to a tree and 
awaited the keepers, whose mercies, by the way, were often 
scarcely more tender than those of the hounds. As may be sup- 
posed, the negroes regarded them with mortal terror. Naught 
else human conveyed to their minds such ideas of horror. 

The morning after the battle a party of negroes, headed by 
Welcome, had brought over the “cage” in triumph from the 
Latour plantation, but a few leagues away, and it now stood be- 
neath a lime in a rear enclosure connected with the headquarters, 
where it was regarded by the blacks with great curiosity as being 
intimately associated with the cruelties of a notoriously brutal 
master. In this kennel Henry Pascal was locked up for the night. 
Save a sawn section of a tree that had been rolled in for the 
occasion, it was void of furniture. On this block the prisoner was 
seated, and to it his fetters were secured by chain and staple, 
while a plate of coarse dry fish that had been sent in for his 
supper remained untasted beside him. 

Negroes are great gossips, and ‘ news” goes from mouth to 
mouth with astonishing speed. It was almost immediately known 
throughout the camp that a prisoner was on trial, and many 
loitered about headquarters to hear the issue. When, therefore, 
they saw the prisoner thrust into the “cage,” and learned from 
the guard that he was to be shot next morning, the report passed 
through the camp like a flash,’ and the blacks began flocking to 
the spectacle. Presently it was noised about that the prisoner 
was no other than M. Latour himself, and this greatly increased 
both the numbers and the excitement. A peering, scowling, 
cursing throng became rapidfy massed about the “cage,” and the 
guard had difficulty in keeping hands off. In the press were many 
women, great numbers of whom thronged the camp, drawn thither 
either by the curiosity natural to the sex, or as connected with 
the commissariat (the black army at the time received its supplies 
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almost exclusively through this channel), and the hags far outdid 
the men in their hideous grimacing and vituperation, and most 


foul and horrible imprecations. Woman! woman! 
“‘In every age, race, and degree, 
The main of tenderness and sweet charity 
Abides with thee, abides with thee; 
Yet if thou shouldst a demon be, 
A good one thou, a good one verily.” 


Suddenly above the tumult came a sharp bark. The allusion 
was instantly perceived, and every note of the dog broke from 
whines, yelps, bays, barks, 





the angered and imitative blacks 
snarls, growls, and howls, in a most strange and a most frightful 
chorus. The effect was maddening, recalling, as the cries did, 
every blocd-hound horror; and the passions of the crowd, acting 
and reacting on each other, rose into a frenzy, and it looked as 
if they would drag the prisoner from the “cage” and tear him 
piecemeal. The guard, however, succeeded in convincing those 
nearest them that the prisoner was not M. Latour, and the rain, 
which now began to fall heavily, drove many away and had a 
cooling effect on the rest, to whom, moreover, the guard more 
fully explained the circumstances of the trial; and in the face of 
approaching darkness these, too, began to depart, till the vicinity 
of the ‘cage’ was deserted save by a solitary black. He was a 
negro of striking aspect, and his manner and actions altogether 


peculiar. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
JACQUE. 


When the key turned in the lock of the prison-door Henry 
Pascal closed his eyes on earthly things. Towards his father and 
towards Emilie Tourner his thoughts would now and then go 
out, but it was torturing and disturbing, and he forced them back 
and bent them upon himself. To prepare for death was now the 
work before him; and it pressed,'as he had but a span to live. 
Solemn is that closing hour—far more so if faith has enlightened 
the soul—when all related things must be forgotten and we 
really get face to face with ourselves. In current life such con- 
verse is rarely held. These related things continually engross us 
and shut the “ego” from view. What am 1? Whither am I 
going ? are moving questions when their eternal possibilities are 
at the point of solution. 

In a glance Henry Pascal took in his past life. The retro- 
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spect was one of light and shadow, yet far above the average of 
his class. He had been upright and honorable before the world, 
his filial duties had been discharged with singular devotedness, 
and, compared with the young men of his day, who had very 
generally become infected with the rank infidelity of France, and 
whose morals were notoriously corrupt, he was religious. At an 
era of aggressive, defiant, fashionable unbelief he had not been 
ashamed to avow his faith, and his connection with the church, 
made in early life, had never been formally broken. But the age, 
as we have said, was eminently a scoffing one; the planters, 
many of them enormously rich, were steeped in licentiousness, a 
race of sybarites; every tendency towards vice and license had 
been prodigiously stimulated by the spirit caught from the 
mother country; and these adverse influences were concentrated 
at the Cape, where Henry Pascal had been residing for some 
years, apart from his family. Besides all this, the distractions of 
the colony exerted an irreligious bias, and in his mother’s death 
he had lost a spiritual friend. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in spite of himself, as it were, he should have yielded more 
or less to such environments, and religious duties, of late years, 
fallen into neglect. At heart, however, he was religious. There 
remained a root of faith, strong in early culture. Weeds had 
sprung up round it, but had not choked it. 

As he now seated himself upon the prison block, he drew 
from his pocket a small silver crucifix. It was doubly dear, for 
it had been a gift from his mother years before, and ever since 
he had very carefully kept it about his person. Even of nights 
he would hang it round his neck or fasten it to a button-hole, 
and it came to be a point with him never to have it parted from 
him. Nor, had he been less enlightened, could he have regarded 
so suggestive an object as a charm. As it was, he had a sence 
of being uncomfortable when the crucifix now and then chanced 
to become misplaced, as if some protective influence had de- 
parted. His crucifix, which in other times he had so often and 
so fervently pressed, and which even in the latter days of care- 
lessness he had sacredly kept near him, he now drew forth. It 
was fragrant with a mother’s memories, and he dwelt upon her 
and all she had taught him. Upon her he dwelt, for she was 
amoung the dead, and he was soon to be numbered with her. 
Of his father he would not permit himself to think. 

Scarcely had these communings begun when they were 
broken in upon by the tumult that almost immediately arose 
around the “cage.” At first it was distracting, and Henry Pas- 
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cal prayed for night and quietude. But the intensity of his 
emotions was preoccupying, and he soon ceased to regard the 
uproar, save as it fell in with his own mental workings. As he 
pressed the crucifix and thought of the Man of Sorrows, stretched 
on a cross innocent and unheard, his naked body blistering 
under Syria’s noonday sun, and every eye that turned upon 
him a dagger, he saw in his own circumstances, with this deaf- 
ening storm of passion raging round him, some sort of a paral- 
lel, and it gave to his supplications a vivid realism. 

“Jesu! Jesu!” he would cry within himself, “through how 
much pain and how little pleasure didst thou press on to a 
bitter death! Oh! be a friend to me. Holy Mary! pray for 
me. And thou, my guardian angel, help me at this hour.” 

As the numbers and rage of the crowd began to lessen rap- 
idly under the influence of the elements and the explanations of 
the guard, Henry Pascal welcomed the approach of peace. He 
now withdrew more entirely within himself, and failed to notice 
a black who had passed several times to and fro just in front of 
the ‘‘cage,” and each time, as he reached the rear of the soli- 
tary guard (for his comrade had gone to supper), raised his 
forefinger across his lips, as if soliciting recognition. This negro 
had been a looker-on upon the outside of the throng, taking no 
part in the demonstrations. He was a tall, powerful-looking 
man, apparently in the prime of life, erect as an Indian, head 
small but symmetrical and firmly set on massive shoulders. As 
he passed for the third time Henry Pascal, who had lifted his 
eyes and was looking out with a far-away expression into the 
gathering darkness, caught the gesture, and bending his gaze 
through the gloom, with a thrill recognized the form. Jacque 
(for it was no other than he) saw the recognition, and repeating 
the sign, passed on. Upon the return he again raised the finger 
to the lips, and receiving the sign from his young master, im- 
mediately withdrew. 

It-is no reflection upon the sincerity of Henry Pascal’s spirit- 
ual preparations that another train of thought now rushed into 
prominente. He stood upon the threshold of life, full of 
health and strength, and bound to the world by tender ties. 
Naturally, he desired to live, and the hopes and conjectures 


originated by Jacque’s appearance on the scene filled and agi- 
tated his mind. From his knowledge of Jacque’s fearless char- 
acter and devotion to his family he felt perfectly certain an 
attempt at rescue would be made should the slightest oppor- 
tunity offer. But could the faithful negro succeed? Jacque 
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must be single-handed, he reflected, and could he possibly res- 
cue him, imprisoned and under guard, from the centre of a 
military camp? The night was stormy, and, so far, favorable, 
he thought; the vigilance of the raw blacks, too, must be at a 
minimum in such weather; and Jacque was sagacious as well as 
brave. There was a chance, and he clung to it, and kissed the 
crucifix again and again for it. 

The night was, in truth, a stormy one. The day had opened 
bright and breezy. The sky wore a brilliant blue, and not a cloud 
could be seen save a few white strata lying low along the eastern 
horizon. Towards noon some mare’s-tails appeared in the north, 
and by-and-by there was an overcast, the sun occasionally break- 
ing through; but the clouds, which moved slowly from the south- 
west, seemed too high for rain. They grew more dense, how- 
ever, and an hour later the rain began, at first in a drizzle, 
gradually increasing, with now and then, as darkness drew on, 
heavy, quiet pours. From this time a tempest developed, the 
wind rising and the lightning displaying itself over the heavens 
in broad areas, followed by high rolling thunder. It was one of 
those growing storms sometimes seen in the tropics, the rain- 
falls ordinarily being sudden and furious, with terrific descending 
peals, and succeeded often by brilliant sunsets. 

The prisoner being chained within an iron “cage” under lock 
and key, the captain of the watch deemed two guards sufficient ; 
and as the night advanced, and all save the elements had become 
quiet in the camp, these arranged between themselves to take 
shelter by turns in a neighboring out-house. Toward midnight 
the weather was tempestuous. It rained, blew hard, and was 
very dark. The man on duty was squatting against the lime that 
stood at the southwest corner of the “cage,” resting the muzzle 
of the musket on the ground, and clasping the lock in the arm- 
pit in the endeavor to protect it from the damp. His cap was 
drawn down close over the eyes, and he was dwelling upon the 
execution to take place in the morning, wondering how many 
would be detailed to shoot, whether he himself would be among 
them, whether 47s shot would take effect, etc., when his ear— 





negroes are remarkably quick to hear—caught the sound of a 


foot-fall to the rear. Supposing it was his comrade, yet sur- 
prised, as he felt sure his time was not out by half, he started 
up and turned in the direction of the sound. As he did so, a 
deadly blow stretched him on the sod. He fell without a groan, 
as dead as if the heart had been pierced. 

Jacque and his companion (for the former was accom- 
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panied) at once fell to work. They dreaded the lightning, which 
in wide sheets of mild blue 
Not a word was spoken. 


in a storm of this character shone 
light, making objects as distinct as day. 
The door of the “cage” yielded easily to a prizing-bar, Henry 
Pascal’s fetters were quickly broken, and silently and rapidly the 
three moved on, under Jacque’s guidance, till a point in the 
wood was reached outside the limits of the camp. Here Jacque 
stopped and hurriedly said that he must go back, that he held 
a position of prominence, and, to avoid suspicion, should be in 
his place before the return of the other guard to his post and 
the escape became known; that he (Henry Pascal) could fully 
trust his companion, who would explain everything; that pur- 
suit, he thought, would be out of the question, as the rain would 
destroy all trace of footsteps. He further told him that it was 
he who had saved him in the battle and who had gotten in the 
proclamation, and also that M. Tarditfe was on a visit to Dessa- 
lines. All this was said in the most hurried manner possible. 
Time was precious to each. Jacque held out to his young mas- 
ter the hand of adieu, at which the latter fell upon his neck, 
and having embraced him with the utmost ardor, struck out 
with his guide. Two miles away a musket report, borne upon 
the stormy wind, told the tale of the escape; but they considered 
themselves secure from pursuit, and felt assured Jacque had had 


time to make good his return. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FLIGHT. 

Of the insurrectionary negroes some were guided by lofty 
motives and took no hand in the ghastly excesses that charac- 
terized by far the larger part. Among these was Jacque Beattie. 
He had been identified with the movement from its inception, 
and his high character and intelligence at once secured position. 
The officers for the black army Dessalines selected almost wholly 
from his own trained men. Outside of this body Jacque was 
one of the very few who received a responsible place. He was 
known in the army as Colonel Beattie, his command consisting 
of some five hundred men, at the head of whom he had shown 
conspicuous gallantry in the late battle. Though not within that 
limited circle around Dessalines where military measures were 
authoritatively discussed, yet he was in a position to learn at 
once conclusions reached. He knew of Dessalines’ disposition to 
ransom the prisoners almost as soon as formed, and, to warn 
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Henry Pascal against Jamaica reports, contrived through the 
guard to have a copy of the proclamation, with the pencillings 
that had been correctly read, dropped into their room. He was 
aware, too, of M. Tardiffe’s presence in camp. He knew well 
this man’s real character, and shared his young master’s opinion 
of him, 7’ami des noirs though they called him. As a trusted 
body-servant in the Pascal family, he was fully cognizant of the 
rivalry between him and his young master. When the latter was 
suddenly summoned before Dessalines a suspicion at once arose 
that M. Tardiffe might be at the bottom of it, and the impres- 
sion deepened on his learning the nature of the false charges for 
which Henry Pascal had been ordered to execution. What other 
source for these charges so likely, he thought, under all the cir- 
cumstances? Upon the accusation or its origin, however, he did 
not dwell. His sole thought now was the rescue of his young 
master, and this he resolved to attempt if a possible chance of 
success offered. , 

In the person of another negro, with the sobriquet of King- 
fisher, Jacque had a confederate. His real name was Francis, 
and in early life he had been the property of Colonel Tourner. 
His wife, however, belonged to another proprietor, whose estate 
lay in the northeastern corner of the province, not far from the 
town of Limonade; and as the colonel’s efforts to buy the woman 
had proven fruitless, he had disposed of Francis, upon his own 
entreaty, to this proprietor, that man and wife might not be 
parted. In felling timber Francis had sustained an‘injury that 
permanently. disabled one of his legs, and a crab-yaw afterwards 
attacked the foot. Rendered unfit for active plantation work, 
his master, a kind-hearted man, had settled him, in requital for 
faithful services, upon a few acres near the mouth of the Yaqui 
or St. Iago, a river that empties into the sea, by a broad and 
deep channel, some fifty miles eastward from Cape Frangois. 
Here Francis lived practically free. Bella, his wife, looked 
after the patch. He himself devoted his time to fishing, for 
which the Yaqui and its tributaries afforded an excellent field ; 
and in this occupation he became so expert that he was com- 
monly known as Kingfisher. After supplying his master and 
himself from the products of his nets and traps enough 
remained to enable him to turn many an honest penny, and 
altogether he was a well-to-do, happy “ nigger.” 

Kingfisher had brought in fish and vegetables for the army, 
ascending in his canoe a western branch of the Yaqui to 
within a few miles of the camp, and soon came across Jacque 
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Beattie. Jacque and he were close friends, though Jacque 
was much the younger. In earlier life (the Pascals and 
Tourners being intimate and -the estates near each _ other) 
they had been a _ great deal together, and after the _lat- 
ters removal they were not so far apart as not to meet at 





least occasionally—the slaves, of nights, being notorious go- 
abouts, and often making astonishing journeys. The moment 
Jacque (who was intensely on the watch) learned the result of the 
court-martial he sought out Kingfisher. He had influence with 
him, and knew him to be good grit, and that he cherished a warm 
regard for the Pascal family. So he sounded him, and _ finding 
him to his mind, made known the facts in regard to Henry Pas- 
cal, dwelling particularly on his belief that his young master’s 
hapless fate was due to the machinations of M. Tardiffe, enven- 
omed against him as the successful suitor for the hand of Emilic 
Tourner. All this touched old Kingfisher, under whose black skin 
beat a big, tender heart. He remembered very gratefully his 
good old master, nor had he forgotten the many: little kindnesses 
of Madame Tourner, nor the sweet face of ‘ Ma’m’selle.” He 
had not seen her since she was a child, she having been abroad 
at school. But her beauty and winsomeness were fresh 
before him. He knew, too, Jacque’s young master, especially as 
the playmate of ‘‘ Ma’m’selle,” when he belonged to the old plan- 
tation. To help him was like helping the “old folks”; and 
all this, aided by Jacque’s strong personal influence, readily won 
him into an ally. Jacque and Kingfisher conferred together, but 
nothing definite at the moment could be settled upon. The 
stormy night was favorable. The point of difficulty related to 
the guard. Should a strong one be posted, an attempt to rescue 
would be futile. So it was arranged that Kingfisher, when dark- 
ness set in, should leave the camp with his baskets, as if home- 
ward bound, and having secreted them by the wayside, meet 
Jacque at a designated place some hours later for instructions. 
Meanwhile the latter was on the lookout, and soon informed 
himself as to the number and disposition of the guard—that two 
only were detailed, and they on duty, turn about, at intervals of 
a couple of hours. His plan, therefore, was to slay the guard as 
soon after reaching his post as he thought his comrade would be 
asleep, pilot Henry Pascal from the camp, and, placing him in 
charge of Kingfisher, return to his own quarters before the dis- 
covery of the rescue. How far the execution was successful has 
been already mentioned. 

To return to Henry Pascal and Kingfisher. Little con- 
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versation occurred as they hurried on as fast as circumstances 
would allow. The latter informed his companion that their 
immediate destination was,his own home near the mouth of the 
Yaqui, where Henry Pascal might strike a brig or schooner; 
and that, in default of such good luck, he would try to get him 
to the Cape by night through the country. Beyond this nothing 
was said, save a necessary word now and then, Kingfisher’s atten- 
tion being absorbed by the difficulties of the way. Between the 
camp and the country there was a vast amount of passing, and 
parties might be met even at such hours on such a night. King- 
fisher, therefore, whenever he could, chose turn-outs and blind 
paths and obscure roads, and though he was thoroughly familiar 
with every foot of the country, the darkness and the storm and 
his lame leg withal made progress necessarily slow. Full three 
hours were consumed in going the six miles to the point on the 
Riviere du Massacre, where had been left the canoe or dugout, 
as it was commonly called, being hewn and hollowed from a sec- 
tion of a tree. It was well that Kingfisher had taken the pre- 
caution to draw the light craft some distance ashore, otherwise 
it would have been lost or destroyed in the swollen waters. The 
canoe was found safe in its place of concealment, but to pro- 
ceed for the present was out of the question. The Massacre, at 
all times a rapid stream in this piedmont country, the heavy 
rain-fall had now made a torrent. It became necessary to wait 
for day, by which time Kingfisher hoped the waters would so far 
have run down as to enable him,-in the light, to manage the 
boat. 

It was a wild, unfrequented, densely wooded spot, and several 
hours of delay being before them, Kingfisher urged on his com- 
panion the necessity for all the sleep he could get, as the next 
three leagues would be trying. They reascended, therefore, the 
precipitous bank to its summit, and in an open space beneath a 
pimento-tree sought repose, Henry Pascal resting against the 
trunk, and the old negro stretched out upon the wet leaves. 
Henry Pascal had thought that sleep was impossible, but no 
sooner had he settled himself and exertion ceased than over- 
wrought nature responded to the invitation. The great and pro- 
longed tension suddenly relaxed, and before he knew it he was 
sleeping soundly. He awoke within an hour. Sleep had been 
short, yet intense and refreshing. How changed was all! The 
morning was fair, with a few flying scuds. The stars were out, 
shining beautifully bright through the cleared-up atmosphere, while 
the moon, in her last quarter, hung in the western sky. Henry 
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Pascal felt buoyant and strong. How sharp the turns in life, he 
thought; how quickly our levels rise and fall, and show the 
slowly changing world in new aspects! The occurrences of a few 
hours before were a dreadful dream, resembling those storm-driven 
clouds that had been drenching the earth and sending forth light- 
nings and thunderings, but had now all passed away and given 
place to the peaceful stars. He reproached himself for not hav- 
ing expressed the fulness of his gratitude to brave, noble-hearted 
Jacque Beattie. But the time was so short, all were so hurried, 
Jacque would understand it, and Jacque should yet know the 
depths of his heart towards him. His thoughts then turned upon 
the loved ones at the Cape. How joyfully would they meet? 
The crucifix was in his hands. He knelt and poured forth thanks. 
When he rose the gray dawn was just peeping over the eastern 
mountains. Kingfisher still slept—heedless of the mountain gnats, 
though the bite is like a’spark of fire—and he was allowed to 
sleep on, for down towards the shaded river it was yet densely 
dark. 

The deep forest silence, enhanced rather by the waters’ mo- 
notonous flow, the stir of life coincident with incoming day 
now began to break. From_a neighboring tree a potoo gave 
one of its loud, hoarse 4o-hoos, followed by a lower note from 
the depths of the throat., The mate answered; then all was 
still again. Suddenly came a rushing, whizzing, startling sound. 
It was a piramidig, or night-hawk, swooping on its insect 
prey. The swoop apparently was a signal, for immediately 
these birds, deprived by the storm of the evening’s meal, were 
out in great numbers, winnowing the crisp morning air with 
their long, narrow, arcuate wings—now flying low, now career- 
ing on, now beating up and up, to get space to swoop in per- 
pendicular descent; now following each other in close and _ per- 
sistent pursuit, ‘eager for the nuptial rite upon the wing”; now 
darting on prey, with their broad, viscid mouths wide opened; 
wheeling and doubling, with sudden zigzag dodgings, and sta- 
tionary flutterings when a choice catch happened to be made. 
As Henry Pascal sat musing and observant the while of these 
birds, watching their movements and listening to their singular 
cries, the day had rapidly advanced. In the glowing east, be- 
neath some purple strata that hung motionless in their resplen- 
dent settings, a fiery rim shot above the horizon, and anon the 
glorious tropical sun, full orbed, was sending forth his level rays. 

Henry Pascal roused Kingfisher, whose first care was to 
hasten down the bank to learn the state of the waters. He re- 
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ported, to the surprise of his companion, that he thought they 
could proceed. These island streams run off as suddenly as they 
rise, and though the Massacre was still swollen and dangerous, 
Kingfisher was an expert boatman, and good reasons existed for 
making the start at the earliest practicable moment. He then 
explained to Henry Pascal the circumstances of the journey be- 
fore them—that the course of the Massacre for the next three 
leagues was through a wild, broken section, and the stream so 
rapid and rough, especially in its present state, that daylight 
was necessary for managing the boat; and that as the river was 
now more or less a highway for the coast negroes bearing sup- 
plies to the camp, his safety required that he should covertly 
follow the canoe along the bank; that he hoped these difficulties 
would be surmounted early in the afternoon, and the point 
reached where the river approaches the savannas of the lower 
lands, and its waters grow calmer; that here they would remain 
in hiding till night-fall, and then, under cover of darkness, con- 
tinue their: journey together in the canoe. 

They broke their fast, from Kingfisher’s wallet, on cassada 
cakes and roasted yams and plantains. Henry Pascal aided to 
launch the boat, and the journey began. It was a toilsome one 
to both, their efforts, by the way, being in precisely opposite di- 
rections—Kingfisher’s endeavots were to hold back, those of 
his companion to press forward. The former was greatly hin- 
dered by the fish-box in tow. He thought several times of cut- 
ting it adrift, but it was a good one, and had been long in 
use, and he decided it was worth extra trouble. In the turns 
and eddies of the swift current, with this box swinging from side 
to side and varying the canoe’s course, his best skill as a _boat- 
man was called into exercise. Henry Pascal’s progress was by 
far the more difficult, and at very many points it became neces- 
sary for Kingfisher to pole ashore and await him. To thread a 
virgin tropical forest, even when one may vary his course along 
the line of least resistance, is a feat. The difficulty vastly in- 
creases when the course is prescribed, and that along a river's 
margin. The dense vines and undergrowth, many of them, like 
the sensitive plant, armed with the sharpest needles, would have 
been impenetrable but for the hatchet which Kingfisher had sup- 
plied from the canoe’s outfit. Great prostrate trunks, so soft 
with decay as to be scarcely able to sustain their own weight, were 
often in the way. Not unfrequently considerable detours became 
absolutely necessary, at which times communication with King- 
fisher was maintained through whistles and halloos. Here and 
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there tributaries interrupted progress, when our fugitive would 
either take to the water or be carried over in the boat. Besides 
all this, it was necessary to be constantly on guard against 
venomous insects and creeping things. In the nine miles but 
one public road was passed, where a bridge spanned the Mas- 
sacre, and here Kingfisher took the lead and carefully recon- 
noitered. At noon a halt was made, though half a league only 
of the journey remained. A delightful north wind, moderating 
the weather, had followed in the wake of the storm, but down 
by the river the heat was stifling, and Henry Pascal felt com- 
pletely worn out. A short repose renewed his strength, and the 
fugitives struck out again, anxious to finish this part of their 
course as soon as possible, in order to get rest against the night 
journey ; and two hours later they reached the point of which 
Kingfisher had spoken, where the Massacre becomes broader and 
smoother and approaches the cultivated lands. 

They had suffered no interruption save from natural obstacles. 
Throughout this wild, sparsely-settled section, close upon the 
Spanish line, not a living soul had been seen or heard, and the 
swollen waters of the Massacre had forbidden ascending boats. 
Here the light cotton-wood canoe was drawn ashore, and ar- 
rangements made for substantial rest. Henry Pascal had, indeed, 
a battered look. He was excessively fatigued, and his garments 
all soiled and rent and in the utmost disorder; but his heart 
was light, bubbling over with emotions of gratitude and joyous 
anticipations. High upon the bank a spot was chosen, and the 
contents of the provision-wallet having been well explored, he 
stretched himself out, with the trusty negro by him, for the rest 
and sleep his jaded frame needed, and to which all the surround- 
ings lent their aid, for on this elevation, where the forest was 
less dense and the open country in the near distance, the cool 
north wind blew, the light of the effulgent sun came down to 
him softened and subdued through the myriads of green leaves 
that rustled above, fragrant sweetwoods and logwoods and many 
kindred growths loaded the air with ‘“Sabean odors,” and the 
forest birds sang a lullaby. Beautiful little todies—the robin red- 
breast of the West Indies—in grass-green coat and crimson 
gorget, gave forth low, sibilant cries as they sought from twig to. 
twig their insect prey; from the thickets, where they were dart- 
ing to and fro, came the full, clear whistle of keen-eyed, fidgety 
hopping-dicks, while overhead in the tree-tops, or circling above 
them in their strong but short flights, were screaming macaws 
and paroquets. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE MASSACRE, 


The negro is peculiarly sensitive to cold. He gets chilly 
with the going down of the sun, and through the night sleeps 
well covered, even in tropical latitudes. As the shades of even- 
ing fell and the atmosphere became charged with dewy freshness, 
the lowered temperature roused Kingfisher. It was time to 
renew the journey. He awoke his companion; the canoe was 
launched, and the fugitives were borne along on the bosom of 
the Massacre. It was one of those beautiful tropical evenings 
which once seen are never forgotten. The stars, admirable for 
size and radiance, shone out from the depths of a_ perfectly 
clear sky, ‘‘a firmament of living sapphires.’’ Westward the 
distant lightning—incessant at this season—played fantastically 
in the low banks of clouds skirting the horizon. The night 
breeze blew deliciously; and the canoe, for whose steerage an 
occasional stroke of the paddle sufficed, glided forward on the 
swift, smooth current of the river. Refreshed by his nap, 
exhilarated by the surroundings, and no longer preoccupied by 
the difficulties and dangers of the way, Kingfisher was _ talk- 
ative. He knew, too, how to adapt himself to his audience, 
for he dwelt almost exclusively upon incidents in the child- 
life of his companion, when he himself belonged to the old 
plantation, and the former was a constant visitor at Belle Vue 
as the playmate of “ Ma’m’selle’—to all of which Henry lent 
an attentive ear. 

Kingfisher’s sense of deference induced him frequently to 
pause, and the conversation on his part was only renewed under 
some soliciting remark from his companion. One of these pauses 
proved extended. The old negro had just spoken incidentally 
of M. Tardiffe, and the mention of the name called up a train 
of thought which Henry Pascal wondered at himself for not 
having before considered. In the hurried information given by 
Jacque at the parting moment one of the few items was that 
M. Tardiffe was in the camp. What could he be doing there? 
Many were the surmises to which this question gave rise. Was 
it in his own behalf (for he had properties at Dondon he 
might wish to save), or in that of his friends, or of the pris- 
oners, or the colony at large? He finally settled down into 
the opinion that the colonial legislature, then in session at the 
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Cape, must have deputed him on some mission of conciliation 
or humanity. Could he be the person, it flashed across his 
mind, who had spoken against him to Dessalines? No, no, he 
would not entertain the thought. Little as he admired the char- 
acter of the man, of so foul a plot he could not possibly be the 
author. In truth, it was a satisfaction to him not to know the 
author. He was so thankful for his deliverance (at least thus far 
wrought), so grateful for the friends that had been given him, so 
filled with happy anticipations, the frame of his mind was so joy- 
ful and loving, he was glad he knew no one to rouse counter 
emotions. Ruminations about M. Tardiffe, however, were far 
less pleasing than Kingfisher’s reminiscences, and breaking from 
them with a remark in reference to the old plantation life, he 
gave the cue to his companion, who started off again with his 
charming anecdotes, taking care to have “Massa Henry” and 
‘“Ma'm’selle’’ always appear together, and relating, with great 
gusto, the prognostications the negroes were wont to indulge in 
with regard to them. His narrations had all the minuteness of 
detail with which age recalls early impressions, and if in his 
efforts to please fancy should to some extent have lent her aid, 
it was a tribute to the old negro’s kindly heart, if not to his 
absolute veracity. 

A two-hours’ run had been made, when it became necessary 
for Kingfisher to concentrate energy upon the paddle. The Mas- 
sacre by this time had fairly entered the savannas towards the 
coast, and the current slowed. A few sharp strokes, now on this 
side, now on that, and kept up with the endurance of a veteran 
boatman, sent the light craft forward. An hour later they passed 
into the broad, deep St. lago or Yaqui; and within the next 
hour, near midnight, made a final landing at the foot of the 
pathway that led to Kingfisher’s home. A fourth of a mile off, 
in the midst of a small clearing, stood the cabin, which belonged 
to the better class of negro dwellings. The posts were bamboo, the 
sides wattles, with rafters of sweetwood, on which the ordinary 
thatch was laid. Interiorly it was plastered and white-washed. 
There were two rooms, one for sleeping, the other for cooking, 
and well furnished with ordinary negro household articles. Bella, 
Kingfisher’s spouse, had long retired, and not expecting her “ old 
man” at such an hour, and the times being so out of joint, 
she was startled on hearing approaching footsteps, which her 
ear, too, detected as belonging to more than one person, and 
in sharp tones demanded the cause of the intrusion. Reas- 
sured on recognizing the familiar voice, Bella delayed not 
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admittance, when, receiving a word from Kingfisher, she hastened 
back to frock herself, and returning almost instantly, struck a 
light, and, with every mark of alacrity, set about preparations 
for lodging her guest. The provision was simple enough, yet 
sufficient. In a corner of the room, intended for a mattress, 
lay a pile of dried cocoa-nut leaves, and these, spread out and 
topped with a bamboo mat, constituted the bed into which 
Henry Pascal was fain to turn. 

Next morning all were up betimes, for the heartrending 
condition of Cape Frangois, menaced by foe and famine, was 
attracting succors from every quarter, and any hour they might 
signal a craft making for the Cape from some one of the 
Spanish towns or settlements up the river. Kingfisher started 
ff for his fish-pots. Meanwhile, Bella, whose manner indicated 
to Henry Pascal not only that she knew all but that he had 
in her a good friend also, had gotten out her bread-stones and 
charcoal furnace, and having bruised the moistened corn into 
the finest flour, deftly kneaded it into cakes, and had the tor- 
tillas ready against Kingfisher’s return with a string of snap- 
pers and yellow-tails. Breakfast followed, of fish, tortillas, yams, 
and plantains, each the best of its kind, with the strong coffee 
in use among the negroes. Henry Pascal, who had suffered 
m prison rations, lingered before the first tasty fare he had 
seen for some days, and Kingfisher, leaving him at the board, 
hastened out ta prepare a station for signalling any incoming 
or outgoing vessel. He returned speedily, and the two at once 
started off, Bella, of course, receiving a warm adieu. . 

The location chosen was a third of a league away, just at the 
rivers embouchure, where the channel curved somewhat west- 
ward, and a species of small, fan-leaved palm, scarce fifteen feet 
high, densely covered the shore. Mingled among the palms 
were sea-side grape-trees, thick with crimson-veined leaves and 
bunches of red berries, and a clump of these growths, with the 
slightest aid from Kingfisher, formed at once both a shelter from 
the heat and a hiding-place from any chance hostile blacks, 
whilst affording the amplest outlook seaward. They had _ re- 
mained here perhaps an hour when a sail was seen making 
down the river. It was a three-masted craft, with jibs out and 
all her canvas set. “As she stood two miles off, abreast the 
point, Henry Pascal and Kingfisher came out upon an open 
space on the beach, and waved a token repeatedly, and even 
ventured halloos; but she sailed past, not recognizing or un- 
heeding the signals. It was a bitter disappointment. Kingfisher 
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was sympathizing, his consolations running in this wise: that 
Monday was always a good day for ships; that he knew another 
would be along after a while; that he was sure it would come 
nearer in, with a variety of similar reflections very creditable to 
his kind-heartedness, after indulging in which he presently took 
a turn up the river for certain nets and fish-baskets that had 
now been without attention for several days, and in examining 
which he could also have an eye for passing sails. 

By this time the fierce tropical sun was well up, and Henry 
Pascal, seeking his shelter, had leisure to observe the surround- 
ings. The tide was low on a smooth, snowy beach, and the 
white breakers came rolling in, to expand, coalesce, and spread 
out in broad sheets upon the foamy shore. Below him, at the 
extremity of the curve making from the point of the embouch- 
ure, a group of pelicans were disporting, some sailing on flag- 
ging wing, some plunging for prey, while others preened their 
plumage, perched on the fibrous roots of the palms, which here 
and there formed stretches of vaulted open network along high- 
water mark. In imagination his eye followed up the beach, and 
with a sweep was fifty miles away at the Cape, and many and 
long were his musings. When he recalled himself to his sur- 
roundings, an hour, he thought, must have thus passed. The 
sun had perceptibly advanced. The tide, too, having turned, 
was now rushing in with a freshening breeze, and he was watch- 
ing the swift arrows of water shoot along the .line of contact, 
where the advancing swell, about to break on the shore, met the 
reflow of its predecessor, when Kingfisher came running up as 
fast as his stiff lez would allow, with the intelligence that a sail 
was on the way down the river. In a moment she emerged 
within view, and when nearly against the point made a tack 
that brought her far towards the western side. The signals were 
observed, and Henry Pascal’s heart bounded, for it was the final 
assurance of safety, and the cry of the ten thousand rose within 
him, “ 7halassa/ thalassa!” on seeing the sails slacken and the 
anchor heaved. A boat put off, and Henry Pascal, after pouring 
out his gratitude to Kingfisher, and wringing the old negro’s 
hand again and again, was presently aboard. It proved to be 
the brigantine Z/izabeth, trading between the Cape and the 
Spanish settlements on the Yaqui. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


CAPE FRANCOIS AGAIN. 


Storms and head-winds followed that afternoon and the next 
day, retarding progress, and it was not till the afternoon of 
Wednesday, the last day of August, that the Elisabeth anchored 
in the harbor of Cape Frangois. The news of Henry Pascal’s 
arrival spread with the greatest rapidity throughout the city, and 
excited the liveliest interest, for he was well known and popular, 
and his hapless capture had been a universal theme. He was 
on everybody’s lips, and great numbers sought him personally, 
as well on his own account as to learn the first really authentic 
tidings from the negro camp. On reaching shore he hastened 
to the Hdtel de Ville—where, indeed, the news had _ preceded 
him—to meet his father, who received him as though from the 
dead. While here a message comes from the governor-general, 
M. Blanchelande, and the next two hours are passed in reporting 
before him and the chief officers commanding in the city such 
information as he had been able to gather respecting the strength, 
efficiency, and temper of the black army, together with the imme- 
diate movements contemplated by Dessalines, and his purpose 
towards the prisoners. The circumstances of his escape he dwelt 
upon only in a general way, concealing, for obvious reasons, the 
names of his benefactors. But late that evening, after receiving 
a host of friends, he privately gave the full details to his father 
and Colonel Tourner, who were delighted beyond measure at the 
devotion shown by Jacque and Kingfisher, and, in truth, often 
fairly wept over the recital. 

Next morning he went aboard the Sappho, whose decks now 
wore the usual aspect, all the fugitives, save the Tourner family, 
having returned to the Cape on the subsidence of the panic. 
Madame Tourner, in expectation of the visit, was all ready to 
receive him. The colonel, the preceding afternoon, the moment 
he caught the report of Henry Pascal’s return flying about the 
city, had despatched a messenger to his wife with the news. 
She communicated it to Captain Winslow, of the Sappho, who 
immediately went ashore. He was one of the officers before 
whom, at the governor-general’s residence, Henry Pascal re- 
ported, and through him the latter conveyed word to Madame 
Tourner that he would call on the morrow. 

A great change had taken place in certain of her views. 
As her daughter. lay in delirium, and life for hours trembled 
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in the balance, bitterly did she reproach herself as the cause, 
in having been a party to M. Tardiffe’s scheme and so urgent 
for his suit. In spite, also, of her partiality for the man, the 
more she refiected the more her generous nature was compelled 
to admit the utter meanness of this scheme, to which she had 
assented under a supreme sense of helplessness and despair. 
Her daughter’s illness, too, had opened her eyes to values she 
had hitherto not fully weighed. It has been before observed 
that beneath Madame Tourner’s worldliness, the accident rather 
of a sunny nature and tempting surroundings, beat a warm, 


womanly heart, and deep currents flowed out towards her hus- 
I 


band and daughter. But these currents had been moving on 
undisturbed for years, and she knew not how vitally they bound 
her till a sudden fear of interruption revealed their strength. 
Never before had her daughter been so critically ill; for the first 
time she saw herself menaced with the loss of her only child— 
and all this because she had been seeking M. Tardiffe’s gold. 
Sorely did she bewail and lament her folly. It was a grief that 
swallowed up every other. What was gold—she so often bitterly 
cried within herself, as those watching, anxious hours passed— 
against her daughter’s life and love? She all but cursed the gold, 
and, terribly stung with self-reproaches, vowed, if her child was 
spared, never more to cross her affections. 

For Henry Pascal’s escape she was, indeed, overjoyed. All 
on a sudden it opened up new hopes, and, naturally enough, she 
took a more rational and better view of his prospects. The open- 
ing in Jamaica she now regarded as very good, and Henry Pascal 
fully able to improve it. She thought, too—doubting not they 
would all go thither—that the English ancestry of her husband 
would tend to help him to opportunities in this prosperous Eng- 
lish colony; and altogether there was much, in her opinion, to 
be thankful for. For very plain reasons she earnestly hoped 
Henry Pascal’s escape had been in no way connected with the 
efforts of M. Tardiffe. That the latter had not returned with 
him gave ground for such a hope, and the replies to the first 
questions addressed to her visitor put her mind at rest in this 
direction. His first question was of mademoiselle, whose danger- 
ous illness he had heard of through the colonel. A week had 
just elapsed since the beginning of the attack. It had been of 
great severity, but comparatively short,.and it was a coincidence 
that the crisis had passed the very day of Henry Pascal's return. 
As the fever ebbed and the delirium went off her inquiries after 
Henry Pascal were anxiously repeated, and the ship’s surgeon 
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advised that the news of his return be at once, yet gently, com- 
municated. Madame Tourner had feared that complications con- 
nected with M. Tardiffe might prove a source of distress, and 
delayed the tidings till she had seen Henry Pascal himself and 
learnt particulars. Relieved on finding that “the news” was 
unencumbered, she replied in fine spirits to her visitor's question, 
saying her daughter was better, and might be able to see him 
presently, and asked to be allowed to retire a moment to aid in 
some preparations. 


The attack had left Emilie Tourner prostrated in body and in 


mind. The events which immediately preceded and led up to it 
seemed to her a ghastly dream, and when the reality broke upon 
her the effort to recall them was unsatisfactory. She remem- 
bered having interceded with M. Tardiffe, and his expression of 
willingness to oblige her, but what “followed was all indistinct. 
Whether he had gone, or how he had gone, she could not tell. 
The circumstances were wholly confused, only that she retained 
an impression of something sinister connected with them; and to 
the clearing up of the mystery her earliest inquiries were directed. 
Her mother, however, gave evasive replies, and endeavored, in 
her enfeebled state, to lead her mind in less disquieting direc- 
tions. As Madame Tourner now entered the apartment of her 
fever-worn daughter the latter, still engrossed with the one 
thought, turned towards her and said: 

“The servant tells me you’ve had a visitor.” 

“Ves, Emilie.” 

“Has he brought news ?” 


“Yes, my darling; 


some authentic tidings from Dessalines 
have just reached the Cape.” 

“What of the prisoners?” she cried with sudden energy, 
partly raising herself as she spoke, but immediately sinking back 
in the vain effort to sustain the position. 

“Be calm, my dear child. The news is xot bad. We hear 
that Dessalines, being in need of funds, is disposed to ransom 
the prisoners.” 

A momentary flush of satisfaction which brightened her feat- 
ures and seemed to expand her frame passed away as_ she 
replied in slow, halting, drooping tones: 

“To hear of ransom is better than to hear of death, but 
where can the means be had? and what must the end not be?” 

“Possibly, Emilie, he may have escaped. Monsieur Pascal is 
known and liked by the negroes generally, and he must have 
friends in the black army.” 
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“OQ maman! don’t oppress me with vain hopes.” 

“Well, Emilie, the news really is that he as escaped.” 

“Escaped!” replied the daughter, bending upon her mother 
a look of the deepest interest. 

“Yes, escaped through the aid of Jacque Beattie. Rumor has 
it that Monsieur Pascal descended the Riviere du Massacre by 
night, and he is supposed to be now at some point on the 
coast.” 

““Heaven be praised!’’ exclaimed the daughter, with a beam- 
ing countenance. “ Yet,’’ she added thoughtfully, “dangers must 
still surround him.” 

‘Suppose, Emilie,” said Madame Tourner, as an arch smile 
played over her features, “the point on the coast it is thought 
he has reached should be Cape Frangois!” 

Regarding her mother with a half-frightened expression, as if 
she could not think she would trifle with her, yet afraid of 
trusting such perfect news, she asked solemnly : 

“Mamma, can you be jesting ?”’ 

“Let us thank God, my child; Monsieur Pascal is indeed 
safe at the Cape, artd all the city rejoices.” 

To this announcement Emilie Tourner could only reply by 
burying her face in her handkerchief and weeping for joy. 

When the burst of feeling had presently passed she turned 
to her mother, and with eyes still filling with happy tears, said 
in a deprecating voice: 

“Surely, maman, you are not deceiving me?” 

“Well, my child,” smilingly rejoined Madame Tourner, “ if 
you can’t believe me, I shall allow Monsieur Pascal to speak for 
himself. Our visitor is none other than he, and he awaits my 
return for permission to see you.”’ 

Another application of the handkerchief now became un- 
avoidable, Madame Tourner the meanwhile giving hasty touches 
here and there to complete the order of the apartment. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the effect of the interview was in 
every way salutary, and that Emilie Tourner’s improvement ad- 
vanced with astonishing rapidity. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


The day following Admiral Affleck, in response to the appeal 
for help, arrived from Jamaica with the frigates Blonde and 
Daphne. Seeing he could effect nothing against the insurgents, 
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concentrated, as they were, in the interior, he resolved to return, 
after landing supplies and debarking a force to aid in securing 
the Cape’s defence till troops should be sent from the mother 
country. He delayed departure a few days, to enable certain 
families who had determined upon leaving San Domingo at once 
to complete arrangements. Among these were the Pascals and 
Tourners. 

In the mail for Cape Frangois, brought by the Blonde, was a 
letter which Mr. Harrison had directed to Henry Pascal at 
Kingston, and which the latter's uncle had forwarded. It con- 
tained a formal offer, on advantageous terms, to open an agency 
at Kingston, to which offer Henry Pascal, resigning his military 
office, promptly wrote an acceptance. Colonel Tourner, after full 
consultation with his family, also determined upon going thither. 
Nothing could now be done at the Cape. Opportunities of some 
sort, he considered, would present themselves in Jamaica, and 

would be far better to await there the issue of San Domingo 
affairs. He therefore relinquished his command, his military 
services being no longer necessary; Emilie Tourner was care- 
fully removed to the Blonde, and the latter part of the week 
the good ship safely reached Kingston. Here Henry Pascal suc- 
ceeded far beyond his expectations, and in due time his nuptials 
with Emilie Tourner were celebrated. Within a few years he 
became the Jamaica partner of the Harrison house.  Ulti- 
mately, upon Mr. Harrison’s decease, the Kingston branch passed 
absolutely into his hands, and he rose to wealth and influence. 
As for Colonel Tourner, though his San Domingo possessions 
were irretrievably lost, he fairly prospered at Kingston, living 
happily near his daughter, and occasionally accompanying his 
son-in-law to London, where the latter had established business 
relations. 

M. Tardiffe became a victim to Dessalines’ wrath, falling 
inta the trap he had prepared for another. When the guard, 
in turn, came on duty the night of the escape and found his 
comrade dead and the prisoner gone, an alarm was sounded 
through the camp. Little, however, could be done before morn- 
ing, 


Dessalines was in a tremendous fury. Naturaily he suspected 


when every effort was made to obtain a clue, but in vain. 


Jacque Beattie, as having been a favored servant in the Pascal 
family, and set afoot some secret investigations. But Jacque 
had cleverly concealed his tracks, and nothing was discovered. 
While brooding over the matter, his rage at being baffled 
growing with his potations, Dessalines remembered M. Tardiffe’s 
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saying he knew the Pascals well, and how very desirous he was 
that his presence in the camp should not be known to Henry 
Pascal; and, altogether, his drunken suspicions being aroused, 
he did not stickle ordering him to be searched, when, to the 
astonishment of every one, including M. Tardiffe himself, who 
had not thought of the ensnaring document, the note from 
Madame Tourner was -found. Dessalines was convinced of his 
complicity in the escape, would listen to nothing from him, threw 
him into prison, and a day or two after, on hearing of the tor- 
tures inflicted upon captured blacks at the Cape, in a gust of 
passion ordered all the prisoners to execution. 

Jacque Beattie bore an active part in the long and dreadful 
struggle that finally ended, twelve years later, in the complete 
triumph of the blacks, under Jean Dessalines. He had become 
full weary of war, and the peace that followed the proclama- 
tion of black independence proved a profound disappointment. 
Jean Dessalines was the counterpart of his twin-brother, Paul, 
and his horribly wicked and bloody rule so disgusted Jacque 
that he disposed of his possessions, which had now become con- 
siderable, and came to Kingston. He was at once manumitted 
by Henry Pascal, who with every member of his own and his 
wife’s family held him in great honor, and never grew weary in 
manifestations of gratitude. He lived at Kingston many years, 
and as “Colonel Beattie’? was a familiar and highly-respected 
character. It was through Jacque that Monsieur Tardiffe’s perfidy 
and the circumstances of his fate first became known. 


Henry Pascal made repeated efforts, but in vain, to get tid- 
ings of Kingfisher. For the noble old fellow he always kept a 
fresh, warm place in his heart, and his memory as a grand hero 


was transmitted to his little children, whom he would often de- 
light with the story of his rescue and escape. His eldest child, 
by the way, was called Jacque, and for another he gravely sug- 
gested to his wife the name of “Kingfisher”; but she deemed 
it altogether too bizarre, and they agreed upon Francis, King- 
fisher’s original praenomen. 

W. GILLIAM, M.D. 
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TITLES: THEIR SENSE AND THEIR NONSENSE, 


IT is curious that no book has been written on the origin and 
history of titles. Mr. Frederick Marshall, in his book on Jnfter- 
national Vanities, has written amusingly on the ceremonials of 
rank, but has kept titles more or less in the background. It is 
only by diving into odd sorts of dictionaries, especially French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, that we are able to pick up fragments of infor- 
mation on a subject which has a quaint kind of interest. 

Who could have been the first man who titled himself? 
Adam is said to have lived hundreds of years, so that even he 
possibly may have known the bearer of the first title. If we go 
back to B.C. 2000 (when Adam must have been dead one thou- 
sand years), we read of Menes, which signifies ‘the Conductor” 
and about B.c. 1200 there was one Tig 
taken to mean “illustrious chief.” A little later we come to 


, 


lath Pileser, which may be 


Xerxes, who styled himself ‘‘ Xerxes the king, the great king, 
the king of kings, the king of the many-peopled countries, the 
supporter also of the great world,’ an assumption of superiority 
which excited the emulation of other and less turbulent monarchs, 
for we read that Tigranes, the Armenian, also proclaimed himself 
“king of kings,” and was so sensitive as to his title that he refused 
to answer a letter because it was addressed only to ‘The King.” 
Evidently the love of titles springs naturally to the human ‘mind 
when personal power has lifted a man above his fellows. 

Royal titles have been, of course, the most magnificent, the most 
pretentious of a sort of quasi-divine dignity. It has been sug- 
gested by a Frenchman that crowned heads like great titles as 
‘“‘a compensation for the riskiness of their business.” This same 


Frenchman says that ‘fa sovereign’s business is the least lucky 


in the world, and that no insurance office ought to think of ac- 


cepting his life.” He has made a calculation that up to the 


present time there have been 2,540 emperors and kings, ruling 
over about sixty-four nations; and that of this number of crowned 
heads 300 have been driven from their thrones, 64 have abdicated, 
24 have committed suicide, 12 have become insane, 100 have 
been killed in battle, 123 have been made prisoners, 25 have died 
as martyrs, 151 have been assassinated, and 108 legally con- 
demned and executed. Accepting this calculation as accurate, 
we should still be disposed to question whether the magnificence 
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of royal titles afforded any solace under such sorrows. Be this 
as it may, the splendid title of Emperor (exceptionally unlucky in 
point of a “natural death”) disappeared in Western Europe from 
about A.D. 475 to about A.D. 805, though the title of King has 
never fallen into abeyance, but has only been modified linguisti- 
cally. Of semi-royal titles there have beena multitude, and nota 
few of them survive to the present day. A Reigning Grand Duke 
is still existent; and until lately there was a Reigning Serene 
Duchess. Elector is a title which, if extinct, is historic, sug- 
gesting the greater part of the history of central Europe for a 
period of certainly more than two centuries. It is true that 
Palatine, Margrave, and Landgrave, titles once implying a sover- 
eign lordship, have vanished out of modern royal blue books; so, 
too, has Doge, with its memories of Venice, and Protector, with its 
memories of Cromwell; but Viceroy is still significant to English 
minds—and very painfully significant to Irish minds, though 
Lord-Lieutenant is its more customary interpretation. Such old- 
fashioned titles as Hospodar and Stadtholder convey no dis- 
tinct meaning to our young men. Yet there are other big titles 
which mean much—Sultan, for example, which in Arabic is 
“mighty man,” and Caliph, which implies a “ royal substitute,” 
being to this day significant and portentous. Bey once meant 
a bigger man than a Sultan, while Khedive is a modern growth 
out of Pasha. President is the most modern of (supreme) 
titles, and, to the thinking of many persons, the most respect- 
able. At least, it is the simple expression of a fact, and owes 
nothing to terminology for its power. 

That the vanity of royal rulers must not be taken as _ pro- 
portionate to the extent of their dominions or their power is 
proved by the fact that many second-rate rulers have smothered 
themselves in volumes of titles. Thus, so late as the year 1826, 
the King of Portugal—who was not even a “great man”—de- 
scribed himself as “King of Portugal and Algarve within and 
beyond the seas; in Africa, Seigneur of Guinea, and of the 
navigation and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and the 
Indies.” This must have been news to the Shah of Persia and 
to the English “Indian Office.” The King of Sardinia had a 
habit of styling himself—before he took a fancy to be King of 
Italy—as King of Cyprus, Sicily, and Jerusalem, and seigneur of 
forty-seven other districts, which must have puzzled some old- 
fashioned geographists, who had impressions as to a different 
ownership of those countries, and which indeed made the King 
of Naples quite angry, as he also had a weakness for being King 
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of Jerusalem, and was a very considerable royal proprietor in 
Sicily. As to mighty eastern sovereigns, we will pass over such 
a magnate as Khorrum Shah, the fifth Mogul Emperor of Delhi, 
who contented himself with the title of “king of the world,” a 
quite harmless if somewhat embracing affectation, and we will 
speak of a sovereign who, at 140° east, sits enthroned as the tip- 
top power of the universe. It is true that he has only one title, 
but it is a title which includes all other possible titles. More- 
over, his ancestors from the date of B.c. 600 have claimed and 
have been acclaimed by the same title. This more than human 
potentate, whom we call the Mikado, but who is not the Mi- 
kado in his own country, is known by his subjects as Ten-o, 
which, being interpreted—if the English language is indeed com- 
petent—means as nearly as_ possible, Heaven-Highest. This 
potentate must smile serenely on modern dynasties, with their 
mushroom titles of Majesty and Royal Highness, since in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar his ancestors were Ten-o, and have 
always been so, and, of course, must be so to the end of time. 
Now, let us respectfully contemplate this ‘‘well-born” monarch. 
Not even in the British Museum is there any relic of periods 
which were anterior to ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar the king”; so that we 
look in vain for relics of the Japanese ancients who acknowl- 
edged Ten-o as the only personage in the world. Curious that 
this supremely ‘ old-familied’” monarch should have conde- 
scended to adopt modern modes of government, should have 
recently created a brand-new titular nobility, and should be 
known even in his own country as a_ too liberal constitutionalist 
and the patron of nineteenth century institutions! Ten-o is now 
the promoter of railways; Ten-o has practically granted a con- 
stitution; so that Nebuchadnezzar and the most modern of Chris- 
tian sovereigns—B.Cc. 600 and A.D. 1889—may be said, speaking 
poetically, to have joined hands across the ages, and to have 
linked supreme autocracy with liberalism. 

Of the titles by which Christian kings have been addressed, 


Majesty seems to claim the most antiquity, though in early times 


many great men were addressed as Majesty, nor does it appear 
that till about the beginning of the fifteenth century kings claimed 
to be alone truly Majestic. Their older titles were Grace, 
Grandeur, Serenity ; with Highness, Celsitude, or Altitude thrown 
in as subsidiary compliments. The very superb title Imperial 
Majesty was first claimed by the proud Emperor Charles the 
Fifth; while the title Royal Majesty seems to have first caught 
the fancy of a French king about A.D. 1554. Highness was an 
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invention of a Roman emperor, and continued popular with a 
variety of Christian kings; but the title Royal Highness is quite 
a modern discovery, not earlier than the time of the French 
Louis XIII. Louis XIV. presented that title to his nephews; 
while the title Prince (first, of course, the Roman /Princeps) was 
much used, though in Latin, a thousand years ago. As to quite 
modern titles, Monseigneur was the title of only one personage, the 
French Dauphin, but soon came to be extended to the French 
prelates. And as to the three adjectives Excellent, Eminent, 
and August, the first once belonged to kings alone; the second, 
originally reserved for royal personages, was bestowed by Urban 
VIII. upon cardinals; while August, with its fictional handmaid 
Perpetual, was an invention of some German notability. 

But now as to the Pope’s title, Your Holiness; was it origi- 
nally Catholic or only royal? The answer is that Paternity, Be- 
atitude, Grandeur, and Apostolic Majesty were the Pope’s titles 
down to the beginning of the fourteenth century; but the title 
Holiness had been shared by many monarchs whose saintliness 
was not their primary characteristic. Not only was Louis le 
Débonnaire styled Your Holiness, but even the heretic Theodoric 
snjoyed the title; and so also some of the Emperors of Constan- 
tinople, and at least one Frenchman, King Robert, were honored 
with the complimentary epithet. More curiously, perhaps, still, 
two at least of the Roman emperors were styled not only Holy, 
but Very Holy, which, after all, was but an approximation to 
their titular rank, Divine, conferred chiefly after they had gone 
to reside with Jupiter and Juno. As to the origin of the reser- 
vation of Your Holiness to the Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic 
Church, it-came about simply in this way: The Pontiffs adopt- 
ing the title for themselves, the rest of the world respectfully 
gave it up, using the title henceforth not as a recognition of 
rank, but as a homage to the Pontiff’s office and person. 

One big royal title we have not noticed, that of Czar, or, 
as perhaps it should be written, Tsar. The Great Lord Auto- 
crat, Grand Duke, etc., were the earlier Muscovite titles; but 
Duke Wladimir, who died in 1125, was the first who, for some 
reason, was called Tsar. Imperial Tsar was an amplification of 
later times; it was first thought of about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and the then Empcror of Germany took of- 
fence at it, even protesting that he must forbid the assumption. 
But the monarch of Russia was self-willed, and his successors 
have always shown the same trait. In 1721, after the peace of 
Nystadt, the Russian senate and synod further conferred on their 
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supreme head the title of Emperor of all the Russias. This 
was thought too bombastic to be recognized. Many sovereigns 
wrote angrily to the Big Man. For nearly half a century the 
title was contested, and some of the letters of the royal objectors 
are still extant. Yet one does not see why a monarch should 
not indulge in grandiloquence, if such an amusement is congenial 
to his subjects. ‘Ten-o” was never reviled for his sublimity, 
nor have other monarchs been considered as his inferiors because 
Heaven-Highest tops them all in self-assumption. Nonsense is 
inseparable from all arrogance, and should be regarded with a 
courteous contempt. 

From the titles of kings have come the titles of nobility, the 
nobility being, as the rays of the sovereign sun, benignly warm- 
ing and warmed, complementarily. It would be impossible in a 
short space to trace the development of noble titles, and indeed 

would be tedious to attempt it. History records battles which 


it 
have been fought for “empty titles,” so that vanity can claim 


the honor of having shed as much blood as its foster-brothers, 
interest and love. Nor are we in these days less worshipful of 
syllables—or, for that matter, of ribbons, stars, or orders—than 
‘efathers in less civilized periods. Distinctions call 
titles; all men like distinctions; therefore all men like to 
be extra-syllabled. Moreover, differences of rank, in the modern 
order of governments, necessarily require some prefix or “handle” 
by which the political degree may be intimated. Even socially 
must have our nomenclature. The Englishman, if he be re- 
pectable in -position, is mightily offended if you do not address 
letters to Esquire, while the graduate of a university is a 
decided stickler for his M.A. when his name has to appear in a 
lic document. It is human to love titles. Just as there is 

\ 


Africa, nor even any red Indian in the prairies 


rk chief in 

has become illustrious in the fine art of scalping, who does 

not rejoice in some nickname of distinction, so is there no gentle- 
man in either hemisphere who would not rather be entitled as a 
somebody than herded with the profanum wvulgus as a nobody. 
So that there is obviously a real side as well as a comic side 

to the whole subject of royal and noble titles, and therefore of 
all etiquette in ‘styles.’ It is true that men are children, how- 
ever old they may become, and that they kneel to the mere 
symbols of superiority [most Englishmen fecl a pulsation in the 
presence of a Duke and a slight disturbance on the approach of 
a Royal Highness], yet since the aspiration after fersonal superi- 
ority is the idea, if not the fact, of all name-worship, we must 
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allow that there wou/d be good in titles did they guarantee the 
superiority of the holder. Thus, the original idea of a nobleman 
was a man who had done noble deeds; so that the homage was 
paid only to title because it was first paid to merit. This idea has 
quite died out in England. A man may be now made a peer 
{of political “parity,” that is, with the sovereign] because he 
has amassed a fortune as an underwriter or as a money-lender, 
or as a bill-discounter of vast proportions, or as a brewer of 


“ 


stout ales for the thirsty multitude, or as a banker of much 
craft and greater success. Nobility has, therefore, come to meat 
prosperity. Titles are but the coroneting of good luck. Noble- 
ness and nobility have been divorced. And again, unfortunately, 
there is no obligation for an English nobleman to adopt 
the sacred principle, zodlesse oblige, so that his title may be- 
come a watchword of reproach or of contempt, while he con- 
tinues to serenely “lord it” all his life. The court catechisms 
of vanity are as precise as they are complex in regard to the 
homage which is to be paid to syllabic rank, but they do not 
touch the questions of merit or of competency, of industry, of 
morality, or even of decency. Is such a nobility worth a cent 
to the public good? This is a matter of opinion; yet is there 
not some harm done in the creation of a vulgar flunkyism, 
in the cherishing of purely material standards of rank, just 
as the French aristocracy for a long time did the same thing, 
before the law of primogeniture was abolished? At least we 
must say that there is little incentive to virtue; the incentive is 
to greed and to vanity. 

Perhaps, however, this is to take too grave a view of an in- 
stitution which no one has ever supposed to be supernatural. 
Titles have been the sport of all philosophers—who _neverthe- 
less have rarely refused to accept a title 

As the temptation is very strong to run on lengthily on th 
subject—such a variety of topics being incidental—let us con- 
clude with this one more observation: that Heraldry, most prob- 
ably, was the father of Nobility, or rather, the father of such 
nobility as was titled. And we will select but one out of 
heap of old traditions which the lovers of heraldic lore are 
wont to cherish. That delightful enthusiast known as Morgan 
has assured us that heraldry is so very ancient that even Adam 
must be accounted to have been “armiger.” Adam and Eve were 
lawful bearers of ‘‘cote-armure”! ‘After the Fall,” says the en- 
thusiast [he might well put it after the Fall], ‘Adam was assigned 
a shield gu/es, and to Eve another, argent.” This is historic, 
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and nothing more need be said. The same learned author has 
assured us that, ‘after the Fall, Adam bore a garland of fig- 
leaves, which Abel quartered with Argent, and an apple vert, in 
right of his mother.”’* This seems likely. Moreover, in the book 
f St. Alban’s, printed so late as 1486, we read, among other 
startling announcements (refreshing to the enthusiast in heraldry), 
that “of the offspringe of the gentilman Japeth came Habra- 
ham, Moyses, Aron, and the profettys, and also the great line of 
Mary'"’-—but here, for reverence’ sake, we omit what follows— 


ll of whom were entitled to bear arms. Obviously, then, her- 

dry and titles were in the position of father and son; and 

ince we must not be carried away with such romancin 
1 


: g, we will 
nd with acquiescing in the quaint view, that as even Adam was 
‘armiger’’—though it does not’ appear that he was a nobleman 
—it seems likely that heraldry was the precursor of all titles, 
or, rather, suggested the nomenclature of rank. 


A. F. MARSHALL, 





MUSING. 


F-KNOW! Can I know so? I know I can, for I know that 
I do so know. 
What? That I am, and as I am; here wanting, wanting so— 
Some all, though what I may hardly know, and yet—yes, ’tis a 
great deal. 
Phat above all I know, for that, oh, that above all I feel! 
and so feeling, I feel I feel—all wants beyond and before— 
vant not to want, be the want what it may: I want not to 


want any more. 


. ‘ vies ; ia toa 
\Vords over the entrance to the Temple at Delphi. ‘‘ Descendit ecalo Yvwi Géavroy,” 


s Juvenal, Sat. xi. 





MUSING. 


II. 


True, want is never of naught; ‘tis of somewhat there now to 
pursue. 

Still, is not this want I feel but to Aave, nor is it so much to 
do Py 

Though what it is for, I know, would give me all I could get; 
would, too, 

Make me do all I ought, and yet, for neither I long thus 

I see ! 
In that I want not to want, I want want but to be let be. 


Be how? Be being, always and wholly self-finding, so suffering 


no pain. 
Be what? What I am; for what I h got, or what I’ve been 
able to gain 


So as simply to have, may go, all go; so that what I 


remain. 

Wert vain then, O vision of Beauty and Truth, and Goodness 
and Greatness, all « 

But beckoning me up ?—bright dream of my youth, there even 
now rising before me! 

Wert thou also vain, manhood’s last aim ?—vain all ] have tried 
and have done 

No, no, but ‘twas always the same; 1, long, 
econ 5 

That longing I 
being’s feel ; 

What no world-fact, or act of my own, y Maker’s in me 
doth reveal: 

the self-word of Sense, this want to *t forth what of worth 

is my life’s potency, 

To become what for all I am made to become, to be what ’tis 


in me to be. 


IT] 


Restless heart! What wouldst th now? Doth Sense the 
Right not say ? 

Thou sighest so, I scarcely know whether for yea or nay 

Or only doubt. Still, sigh, my heart! Why not? But thus 
canst tell 

The secret of thy nature’s way; and that too must be well. 
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Sigh on—yes, what if all I ought at last I came to be? 

No, ‘'twould not do. Nay, longing most, thought turns self off 
from me 

To mine—the others, father, mother, brothers—O my own 

Gone for ever! Wrong? Aye, wrong were being left alone. 

No matter what one’s lot may be hereafter to become, . 

Not that may mean for what life cries while thus the heart sighs 
“Home!” 

Sense shows not all the Right. There is what Sense from Self 
may move: 

Why, at its best, Sense is thy slave, thy willing slave, sweet 


Love! 


: 
I see, with mind’s clearest self-seeing, each one 

Should act out as de¢vg what in him is done ,; 

To my spirit still is it life’s fullest way shown, 

Man as made is not One for his being alone . . . 
Must I say, then, ‘twere vain to try thought’s way to find 
The want that the word is of spirit and mind; 

aw of head and of heart, of the One and the Kind; 


I 
Truth of sense and of sentiment, wisdom and love; 
1 


he Mean making Self e’en as resting to move ? 


Ah, yes, Lord, well Thy Word's word sings: 


Ss, 


‘As the hart thirsteth for the water-sprin 
My soul is athirst unto Thee, O God!” 


¢ 


\h, yes, here too Thy creature sings: 

‘ls the hart thirsteth for the water-springs, 
soul 7s athirst unto Thee, O God !”’ 
but tread the path Thy prophet trod, 

tired of becoming, long to be 

At rest—at one, First One, with Thee, 

\[Iyy more than self and mine to me, 

My Good and theirs, and the Good of all— 

O Good—Good—God! What can I call 

Thee more? What can I do but rest 

In the thought of Thee, as for all for me, 


THE BEST! 





CHURCH, STATE, AND SCHOOL. 


CHURCH, STATE, AND SCHOOL. 


_ THE idea of complete separation of the state from religion 
is something worthy of careful consideration. Imagine a state 
appealing to its citizens upon grounds altogether unreligious ! 
The best thing in the way of motive the civil organism can pre- 
sent is ‘‘the general good.” The general good is a purely nega- 
tive quantity; namely, securing the conditions without which 
happiness would be out of the question. And if this be the sec- 
ular power’s highest motive, its greatest sanction is on the side 
of reward, civil protection, worldly prosperity; and on the side 
of punishment, reformatories, jails, and scattolds. Imagine a so- 
ciety made up of men into whose lives, as citizens, no other 
motive nor sanction but these entered! It is not easy to form 
the concept of, in Mallock’s word, a thoroughly dereligionized 
state. Such, however, would be one entirely separated from re- 
ligion. The fact is that the motives and sanctions of religion are 
those which most move men in the right-minded fulfilment of 
civic duties. ‘Man’s primary duty is towards God; his second- 
ary duty is towards his brother-men; and it is only from the 
filial relation that the fraternal springs.” n this fraternity the 
Christian state is based. The union between church and state 
which the Catholic Church reaches out for, and the separation of 
them which she condemns, were well summarized by Dr. Brown- 
son in this magazine, May, 187c 

‘‘ For ourselves, we are partial to our American system, which, unless we are 
blinded by our national prejudices, comes nearer to the realization of th 


union as wel 


as distinction of church and state than has hitherto or elsewher 


been effected; and we own w f practicable there, intro- 
duced, by lawful means only, into the nations of Europe. The American system 
may not be practicable in Europe; but, if so, we think it would be an improve- 
ment. Foreigners do not generally, nor even do all Americans themselves, fully 
understand the relation of church and state as it realiy subsists in the funda- 
mental constitution of American society. broad and at h 
disposition to interpret it by the theory of European liberalism, and both they 
who defend and they who oppose the union of church and state regard it as 


ine there is a strong 


based on their total separation. But the reverse of this, as we understand it, is 
the fact. American society is based on the principle of their union; and union, 
while it implies distinction, denies separation. Modern infidelity, or secularism, 
is, no doubt, at work here as elsewhere to effect their separation; but as yet the 
two orders are distinct, each with its distinct organization, sphere of action, repre- 
sentatives, functidns, but not separate. Here the rights of neither are held to be 


crants from the other. The rights of the church are not franchises or conces- 
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sions from the state, but are recognized by the state as held under a higher law 
than its own, and therefore rights prior to and above itself, which it is bound by 
ghts j } 
the law constituting it to respect, obey, and, whenever necessary, to use its 
physical force to protect and vindicate.” . . . ‘*We note here that this 
view condemns alike the absorption of the state in the church, and the absorption 
of the church in the state, and requires each to remain distinct from the other, 
each with its own organization, organs, faculties, and sphere of action. It favors, 
therefore, neither what is called theocracy, or clerocracy, rather, to which Calvin- 
istic Protestantism is strongly inclined, nor the supremacy of the state, to which 
the age tends, and which was assumed in all the states of gentile antiquity, 
whence came the persecutions of Christians by pagan emperors. We note fur- 
ther that the church does not make the law; she only promulgates, declares, 
and applies it, and is herself as much bound by it as the state itself. The law 
itself is prescribed for the government of all men and nations by God himself as 
Supreme Lawgiver, or the end or final cause of creation, and binds equally states 
and individuals, churchmen and statesmen, sovereigns and subjects. Such, as 
we have learnt it, is the Catholic doctrine of the relation of church and state, and 
is the relation that in the divine order really exists between the two orders, 
1d which the church has always and everywhere labored with all her zeal and 
rgy to introduce and maintain in society.” 
Many well-meaning non-Catholics think that an establishment, 
concordat, or agreement by which church authorities should 
secular power, constitutes the ideal union which Catholics 
longed for. On the contrary, Catholics know that the 
church was never more wronged than when dealt with as an es- 
tablishment or tied up by a concordat. In every such case the 
tendency has been towards the assumption of church control by the 
civil power. Whatever advantages the church seemed to acquire 
from these alliances, her deprivation was generally, if not always, 
far in excess of her gain. Through the middle ages, when it is 
commonly supposed she possessed greatest civil authority, “she 
enjoyed not a moment’s peace, hardly a truce, and was obliged 
to maintain an unceasing struggle with the civil authority against 
its encroachments on the spiritual order, and for her own inde- 


pendence and freedom of action as the Church of God.” 


These considerations are apt to throw some light on the 
Catholic aspect of the problem, which, briefly, is that both insti- 
tutions were intended to act in harmony, each within its distinct 
province; one looking to man’s temporal welfare, the other to 
his spiritual. Withal, though the province of each be distinct, 
the proximate—earthly prosperity—must not antagonize the ulti- 
mate end of man, happiness hereafter. 

The history ef civilization tells us the value of religion to 
society considered apart from its governmental functions. Indus- 
try, the arts, the sciences, sanitation, commerce, discovery have 
received their strongest impulse from her. If there be any ad- 
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vance which man has made in which positive dogmatic religion 
has had no hand, then that advance is not yet catalogued. 

It is, moreover, entirely to the church that society owes the 
Home, where man finds his purest and completest earthly bliss. 

But it is in the moral sphere that the church has rendered 
society untold benefits. It is popular to speak of religion in one 
breath and morality in another. Separate them, and what have 
you on the moral side? At best utilitarianism. This could no 
more produce the high standard of actions religious motives put 
before men than the cracked, kernelless acorn-shell could grow 
the oak tree. Sun would shine, rain fall in vain, the germ of life 
would be wanting. A moral code without inwardness, with a 
temporary value and without absoluteness, so that it would be 
within “the competence of any man or all men to alter or 
abolish it,’ would certainly be a sorry standard of social virtue, 
a veritable dummy togged out in “the clothes of religion.” To 
such a standard, to this kind of a god alone, has society a right 
if it be separated from religion. 

Still, it has been objected that the union of religion and so- 
ciety tends either to corrupt the former “by debasing the spiritual 
to the love of luxurious ease, as in the case of the monastic 
orders,’ or to disorganize the latter “‘by proclaiming beggary 
[voluntary poverty ?], the symbol of its ruin, more honored than 
productive industry.” To confuse beggary with voluntary poverty, 
the proximate cause of the greatest philanthropic industries the 
world has seen, is to outrage language; as well call property 
theft. 

Could such results as those objected come to pass, they would 


be the effect of pure accident, and could be quoted no more 
fairly as reason why the church and society should be entirely 
cut asunder than a child's destructive carelessness in handling 
matches could be urged as ground sufficient for the prohibition 
of their manufacture. It is true that ‘“ each institution has its 
essential place and function,’’ but this does not disprove their 
mutual usefulness. As religion makes of the individual more than 
a worm of earth, and of his life more than ‘an idiot’s dream,” 
so does it, and must it, lift society up out of the slough of natural 
highlands of spiritual endeavor. If in 


o the 


satisfactions on 


t e 
performing this duty the church would stoop to functions un- 


worthy of itself, or run a risk of debasement, then would it be 
inherently unfit for the work it was set to do; namely, to make 
the natural a path to that which is above nature and rounds out 
man’s happiness, the divine. 
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So much by way of introduction to what we have to say of 
religion and education. 

“The ultimate end of education,” says Professor Huxley, “is to 
promote morality and refinement, by teaching men to discipline 
themselves, and by leading them to see that the highest, as it is 
the only content, is to be attained not by grovelling in the rank 
and steaming valleys of sense, but by continually striving towards 
those high peaks where, resting in eternal calm, reason discerns 
the undefined but bright ideal of the highest good—‘a cloud by 
day, a pillar of fire by night.’”’ The quotation is pertinent, be- 
cause it defines the position of the “advanced” scientific school 
of the day as to the work education should do. This school, 
of course, regards religion as a detected superstition of no future 
influence. The work it did is, under the new régime, the prov- 
ince of education. The inference is an easy one: granting reli- 
gion, it and education should go hand-in-hand, since their ultimate 
end is the same, raising men up out of “the rank and steam- 
ing valleys of sense.” 

In other words, the object of education is the formation of 
character; character is a matter of principle, of motive; these 
are subjects of the spiritual order; consequently, they belong to 
this order’s authoritative representative, organized religion. It 
is begging the question to claim for the state absolute control 


of education because its own protection and the public good 


require educated citizens. It has already been shown that for 


thé same reasons the state needs religious citizens. Should it, 
therefore, usurp a spiritual function? 

The core of the matter is, secular society is unable to dis- 
charge its proper functions without the co-operation and aid of 
the spiritual society. Civic virtues no more than personal are 
the proper effects of purely secular training; uprightness, hon- 
esty (except as advantageous policy), fidelity, loyalty, respect for 
authority are not direct consequences of reading, ‘riting, and 
‘rithmetic. Secular studies are undeniably valuable auxiliaries to 
spiritual progress, for religion, being a revelation of God, requires 
an intellectual worshipper. Of all religions the Catholic most 
thoroughly realized this truth; else why is her history the _his- 
tory of universities? The bearing of knowledge on religious 
truth is the subject of Dr. Newman’s “ Eighth Discourse on Uni- 
versity Teaching,” of which the following extracts are too pertinent 
to this article's purpose to be omitted: 

‘It is obvious,” he says, ‘* that the first step pastors of the church have to 
effect in the conversionj of rhan and the renovation of his nature is his rescue 
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from that fearful subjection to sense which is his ordinary state. To be able to 
break through the meshes of that thraldom, and to disentangle and disengage its 
ten thousand holds upon the heart, is to bring it, I might almost say, half-way 
to heaven. Here even divine grace, to speak of things according to their ap- 
pearances, is ordinarily baffled, and retires, without expedient or resource, before 
this giant fascination. Religion seems too high and unearthly to be able to exert 
a continued influence upon us; its effort to arouse the soul and the soul’s effort 
to co-operate are too violent to last. . . . What we then need is some expe- 
dient or instrument which at least will obstruct and stave off the approach of our 
spiritual enemy, and which is sufficiently congenial and level with our nature to 
maintain as firm a hold upon us as the inducements of sensual gratification. It 
gainst itself. . . . Here, then, I think, 


will be our wisdom to employ nature a 
is the important aid which intellectual cultivation furnishes to us in rescuing the 
l It does not supply religious motives; it is not 


victims of passion and seif-will. 
1 





the cause or proper antecedent of anything supernatural ; it is not meritorious of 
heavenly aid or reward; but it does a work at least materially good (as theologi- 
ans speak), whatever be its real and formal character. It expels the excitements 


of sense by the introduction of those of the intellect. . . . Nor is this all. 
Knowledge, the discipline by which it is gained, and the tastes which it forms, 
the mind and to give it an indisposition, 


sust and abhorrence to- 


f 
J 





If the church neglected education, she would deprive herself 
of the surest means of self-development; for her progress, nay, 
her existence, if you will, depends on her members having a 
secular education deficient in not an iota to that which others 
would possess. Fostering of ignorance by the church would be 
suicidal. There need be no apprehension that the church will 
p!ty into the enemies’ hands by doing herself what they have 


been struggling in vain to accomplish time out of mind. 


However, to hold that secular schools in which religion is ne- 


COL 


clected or tabooed are not gvd/ess, in the sense Catholics use the 


term, because se knowledge prepares the way for religious, 





or because ther truths of nature are taught, and all truth is 
God's, is quibbling unworthy serious minds. “The truth of math- 
ematics,” writes a present-day sophist, “the truth of history, the 
truth of science, truth anywhere round the globe, is just a word of 
God; and just in so far as children are taught that truth they 
are taught religion. . . . At any rate, by taking away from 


Li ’ 


the schools all formal teaching concerning religion, suppose they 
are godless, tiey are at least harmless as far as they go.” The 
assertion anent “the truth of mathematics,” etc., proves alto- 
gether too much; namely, the utter impossibility of an atheistical 
school of science. Unfortunately for the proposition’s defender, 
there have been such schools. 

And the trend of “advanced” scientific teaching at present, 
is it for or against God? Is the whole truth or a_half-truth 
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taught when the fundamental principle of things is left as a mat- 
ter of conjecture, of opinion? If the visible things of the world 
reveal the invisible, can the explanation of the one be given 
without any reference to the other? And will such reference be 
either theistic or atheistic? Such reference must be made, or the 
existence of God treated as an wznecessary fact. And is not 
that just how it is treated? Then how can schools of this com- 
plexion be harmless? Can there be a harmless neutral stand in 
regard to God, or materialism, or positivism ? 

Moreover, truth as expressed in things or principles, objective 
truth, apart from its concept by the human mind, is certainly 
God's truth; nobody questions the declaration that facts are 
facts. It is with the attempted statement and explanation of 
phenomena and principles, though with truth as a subjective ele- 
ment; truth modified or corrupted by opinion, and by theory, 
and by natural bent of disposition, and by one-sided mental de- 
velopment, and by dyspepsia, by all the ingredients that go to 
make up human fallibility—with truth in this sense it is the 
schools have to do. Consequently, the teaching of truth depends 
altogether on the view the teachers take of it. Maybe now the 
adjective godless as applied by Catholics to schools distinctively 
secular may be understood, and the quibble as to its use esti- 
mated at its proper worth. 

What would be the strongest ground on which the separation 
of secular and religious studies could be pressed would be that 
of their inborn incompatibility. Professor Harris, in the Axdover 
Review, states the proposition as follows: 

‘The methods of religious instruction are of necessity different from the 
~} 


methods in secular education. In the secular branches the good method of in- 


tion trains the intellect to keep all its powers awake and alert. The thought 


} 1 . I 


lust be trained to be critical. The pupil must not take the words of his text- 











book on faith merely. He must question and verify, demanding proofs and in- 
vestis g their validity. . . . In n, on the other hand, faith is the 
chieforgan. . . . Religious truth is revealed in allegoric and symbolic form, 
hay I 1 literal sense and a spiritual sense. The analytical understanding 
sne hostile and sceptical in its itude towards religious truth. But 
such a is entirely appropriate to the study of science and history. It is 





obvious that the mind must not be changed abruptly from secular studies to re- 


ligious contemplation. A lesson on religious dogmas just aftera lesson in math- 
ematics or physical science has the disadvantage that the mind brings with it the 
bent or proclivity of the latter study to the serious detriment of the former.” 


This view of religion and this method of religious criticism 
and investigation may satisfy a Protestant, but the Catholic 
church demands thorough rationalness in all religious inquiries. 
That reason proves the existence of God is with her a dogma; 
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and she lays it down as incontrovertible that the reasoning fac- 
ulty rightly exercised leads to the Catholic faith. John Henry 
Newman, on the day of his reception into her foid, wrote to his 
friend, T. W. Allies: ‘May I have only one-tenth as much 
faith as I have intellectual conviction where the truth lies!” 

Catholic theology is a development of reasoning on the high- 
est subjects. The acceptation of truths on the properly-tested 
authority of others (the fundamental principle of revealed re- 
ligion) is a problem of pure reason. If reason has already de- 
monstrated the existence of God, the fact that he is the authority 
on which truths are taken as such does not lift the problem out 
of reason’s sphere, when the fact of the revelation can be proved 
by the same criterion as other facts accepted on authority—that 
is, by the testimony of Witnesses qualified to give testimony as 
to the actual happening itself, no matter what be their qualifica- 
tions for a right conception or explanation of the happening’s 
meaning. 

The man of strong eve-sight is best fitted for fine work at the 
telescope. Burnham, who by naked eye distinguished double 
stars which to others seemed a single point of light, with a small 
telescope discovered hundreds of them that blinked in vain for 
recognition by lenses twice the size of his. The illustration fits 
the Catholic Church’s position as to the relationship of Reason 
and Revelation. Reason is the mental eyesight; the clearer, 
stronger, more critical it is the better use can it make of Revela- 
tion, the God-given telescope, by which it looks beyond the 
stars far into infinity. 

While religion is held unable to bear the sharpest scrutiny 
from legitimate metaphysical inquiry it is belittled, turned into 
the lawful butt of infidel sarcasm. Hence the self-same methods 
are fitted for the introduction 1 guidance of youth in the 


spiritual as in the natural world of thought and fact. In one, as 
1 


in the other, the method of imparting knowledge is progressive, 
proportioned to the age and abilities of > learner. Take the 
child in the primaries: it learns as it eats, on the authority of 
an older person declaring what is and what isn’t good for it. 
How absurd to hold that a beginner must assimilate the Rule of 
Three through an acquaintance with the abstractions of calculus! 
Why, then, is religion to be taught backwards? A child sees a 
picture of Bucephalus and Alexander; another of Christ blessing 
children. For the teacher to state one fact in a method differing 
from a statement of the other would be an outrage on common 


sense. There is just as much need in the one case of a critical 
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explanation as to why Alexander and his horse are of more in- 
terest than John Smith and his donkey as there is in the other 
case of a philosophical inquiry into the mode of union between 
the two natures in Christ. The facts come first; the realization 
of their full meaning grows in direct ratio with the development 
of mental capacity and the acquirement of knowledge. Religion 
alone, therefore, must not be made for the child a darkened 
chamber in which mystery and _ indistinctness overwhelm with 
awe, and which is sure to be treated as a hobgoblin room of the 
imagination when reason develops and memory recalls its terrors. 
On the contrary, the principle that religion is “the light that 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world’ should be 
acted on. It should be made not the Mystifier, but the Illumi- 
natrix of Reason, which bends the more reverently in ‘worship of 
God and abasement of itself the more clearly it perceives his 
unspeakable perfections. 
As a corollary to what has been written, it follows that the 
lesson in the catechism is not what differentiates the Catholic 
m the secular school. A half-hour daily in Catholic schools 
f the grammar grade, an hour or two weekly in higher schools, 
is given to this study. Though this brief time were turned to 
other use, the Catholic would yet differ zz ‘toto from the public 
school. Catechism, as a recitation, is as the other studies, sim- 
ply an intellectual exercise. The Catholic school, however, has 
to do with more than the child’s intelligence. The public school 
cannot pretend io train the conscience or will: its province is 
the intellect and memory, and even here it has to stop short 
within fixed limits. Beyond this province it may not go without 
rious truths, and positivize it cannot: it 


positivizing as to reitg 


must suit equally infidel, pagan, Jew, Buddhist, Unitarian, Trini- 


tarian, and the rest. 
In the Catholic school, on the other hand, all the achieve- 
‘ the intellect and memory are grouped about a common 
inasmuch as all have their relations to the interests of 
Revealed Truth; besides this, a set of principles for the guidance 
of will-action, as authoritative in their department as the rules of 
the syllogism in theirs, is acted upon, not merely understood, by 
teachers and pupils. Hence the different results of the systems. 
It remains to ask, Would this “sectarian” teaching bring 
about a condition of things similar to that of the middle ages, 
so that the majority might proclaim the profession of other 
beliefs than its own an overt act of treason? Comparing the 
nineteenth century with those days, the question bears its ab- 
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surdity on its face. Anyway, for Catholics Dr. Brownson an- 
swered it years ago: 

‘* This union of church and state [see the first part of this article] supposes 
nothing like a competency on the part of the state [he is speaking of the Amer- 
ican state] to authoritatively declare which church represents: the spiritual 
order. The responsibility of that decision it does and must leave to its citizens, 
who must decide for themselves and answer to God for the rectitude of their de- 
cision. Their decision is law for the state, and it must respect and obey it in the 
case alike of majorities and minorities; for it recognizes the equal rights of all its 
citizens and cannot discriminate between them. The church that represents for 
the state the spiritual order is the church adopted by its citizens; and as they 
adopt different churches, it can realize and enforce, through the civil courts, the 
canons and decrees of each only on itsown members, and on them only so far as 
they do not infringe on the equal rights of others.” 


But if not from a political stand-point, from that of private 
life would not separate schools beget separation and distrust of 
fellow-citizens ?. Since within one’s own church are the elect, the 
loved of God, how can I, his friend, but hate those without, who 
are his enemies ? 

In answer to this we have to say that the contact the chil- 
dren in the common schools have with one another is so slight 
and superficial and short-lived as to be unworthy the exag- 
gerated emphasis now put upon it. Up to the present this con- 
tact has rather strengthened than lessened social and religious 
distinctions, and it has done so in not the pleasantest of ways 
for both parties concerned. It is to the ties of neighborhood, 
labor, recreation, business, social equality, literary associations, 
politics, patriotism, that the spirit of kinship in us all owes its 
constant sustenance and consequent growth. 

Furthermore, why is it to be taken for granted that in pa- 
rochial schools children are not to be taught patriotically 2? What 
an insulting insinuation to Catholic Americans the objection 
cloaks! 

For the Catholic school explicitly or implicitly to inculcate 
distrust or hatred of neighbors because of religious differences 
would be for it to contradict every applicable principle of Cath- 
olic theology. The Catholic Church was founded for the pur- 
pose of benefiting those whom the objector would wish us to 
style ‘‘the enemies of God.” No man is God’s enemy; it is the 
sin within a man that comes between himself and his Maker. 
/ts destruction is the objective point of Christian endeavor. The 
church has ever distinguished between the sinner and the sin. 
Hence her asylums, hospitals, missions, good works of all sorts 
for the avail of sinners, heretics, and pagans. 
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The phases of the discussion touched upon in this article, 
with others of still more practical import, await the future devel- 
ypment which from the force of circumstances they must receive. 
Much as has been written on the school question, the case is 
as yet but well opened. As the controversy advances Catholics 
will appreciate more and more the logicalness of the position 
their church has assumed. It is simply a matter of time and 
active controversy until the best Protestant opinion swings into 
line with the church, for right must win, at least in America. 
The school movement just now is in a state of being analo- 
us to that of the Home Rule movement in England a few 
Wait for half a decade, until the mists of prejudice 
clear atmos- 


years since. 
ind sophism have been scattered, and through a 
phere American Christians with their own eyes see the masked 
spectre of infidelity, which, all unknown, has been making them 


dance to his music—wait, and see how thoroughly the demon 


will be “laid”! 
JOSEPH V. TRACY. 





THE CHURCH AND THE TOILERS. 


AN English paper is our authority for the following about 
Cardinal Manning: 

To those who have not ceased to believe in Christianity it will be not the 
‘his claims on the gratitude of the world that he has shown a sceptical 
ration that orthodoxy is no enemy of Radical progress. A young friend 
peaking to him recently of the new London movements, and chanced 
I be described as ‘ practical Socialism.’ ‘I prefer to 


+ 4 h- 1,1], 
ay they might roughly 
it Christianity,’ said the Cardinal.” 
Some Protestant historians, notably Lecky, have pronounced 


the protector and defender of the poor of the 


Catholic Churcl 
We omit proofs that the 


We omit quotations from them. 
‘st labor organizations known in history were founded by “the 


lazy monks.” We also omit the past events of history, which 
how that when the church spiritualized the business relations of 
he poor to the rich there was more peace and less poverty, 
and confine ourselves to narrating a few of her recent actions 
which prove her to be the protector and defender of the poor of 


the present day: 
first, in Belgium: 
Witness the effects of the triumph of the Belgian Catholic 
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French anti-religious laborer is fierce and irrational in his hatred 
of the church and her priests; and this pilgrimage of Catholic 
workingmen was no doubt especially beneficial and encouraging 
to that class of Frenchmen. 

Fourth, in Russia : 

We find the more thoughtful among her people saying that 
the poor are sinking into atheism and vice, and that their 
amelioration can only be effected by a reunion with the Church 
of Rome. 

Fifth, in Ireland: 

Witness Archbishop Walsh during the strike of the brick- 
layers in Dublin; and the efforts of the whole Irish clergy, 
whether in prison or in church, fighting unto death to emanci- 
pate their suffering countrymen. 

Strth, in England : 

Consider the London strike, one of the most serious conflicts 
of modern times between employer and employed—a_ bloodless 
war which endangered the social prosperity of the largest city 
in the world. We need not say that the happy ending of the 
battle was due to the moral grandeur and persevering energy of 
a leader in the Catholic Church. 


‘* When the Cardinal,” says the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ went to 
and fro between the dockers and the directors, refusing to despair when his Es- 
tablished brother of London had shaken off the dust of his feet against the 
strike and disappeared into space, combating with the utmost patience the diffi- 
culties interposed by prejudice and passion, interposing a constant element of 
cool common-sense in the midst of hot-blooded counsels, he must have felt sus- 
tained and inspired by the best traditions of his church. The occasion, no 
doubt, was less imposing than on that great historic day when St. Leo stood up 
as mediator and deliverer between Attila and the Eternal City, but the spirit of 
devotion and the sanctified sagacity of the cardinal were no less admirable than 
those of the great pontiff.” 

In Africa consider Cardinal Lavigerie’s action towards the 
African slaves. In our own country look at Cardinal Gibbons in 
his relation to the Knights of Labor. 

Thus in this century the church manifests herself as the 
Mother of the Poor. Modern heterodoxy, liberalism, infidelity 
have done nothing and cannot do anything for poverty. The 
leaders of the London strike name Dr. Parker, the leading Non- 
conformist minister of the city, as one fearing to soil his hands 
with the poor. The liberal Mr. Spurgeon they call “an old 
autocrat’’; and as for the Non-conformists, who are supposed to 
be democrats if God ever made a democrat, these, they tell us, 
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kept as far aloof as the Queen herself. Robert G. Ingersoll 
talks of “tears and kisses, kisses and tears,” of flowers, birds, 
and butterflies, and other golden slobber, to ragged women and 
starving children. Huxley, Spencer, and Harrison are tearing 
down everything and building up nothing. Felix Adler is giv 
ing us, as a cure for evil and poverty, “ethical culture’; while 
Henry George seems to think that the poor will be no longer 
with us if we adopt the single tax. 

No; the Christianity of Christ alone holds the key to the 
mystery of woe and want. She tells the rich that they shall be 
poor indeed if they have no treasures in heaven. She reminds 
the lazy, wealthy “man about town” that the kingdom of 
Christ is not made up of his kind. She informs the capitalist 
whose luxury is the poor man’s robbery that he shall suffer by 
the decree of a just God and an honest tribunal. She points 
out the lurid gleam of an everlasting hell to the fiend who has 
stolen a maiden’s honor or robbed a mother’s love. “ Verily 
there is a reward for the righteous; doubtless there is a God 
who judgeth the earth.” She condemns, in the Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, the liquor-saloon, warning the laborers from its fatal 
door. 

Christ knew the bitterness of tears and the privations of 
poverty; not only that, but he shed his blood for each and every 
one of us regardless of race or class, for the negro as well as 
the white, for the tramp as well as the aristocrat. The poverty 
of his life has sanctified the poverty of our life. Moreover, joys 
untold has he promised the poor. He has placed most of them 


in a church where “the afflicted find solace, the oppressed relief 


from their burdens,’ and where “the poor have the Gospel 


preached to them’’—a church which has ever been the apostle of 


popular rights and the champion of rational liberty and equality 
from the day that Christ established her. At her communion- 
rail the king kneels at the side of the pauper. 


HENRY O'KEEFFE. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


It would not be easy to point out any useful purpose which 
has been served by the publication of Zhe Letters of the Duke 
if Wellington to Miss J. They have just been issued by Dodd, 
Mead & G@o., New York, with an introduction and a running fire 
of editorial comment by Christine Terhune Herrick. They are 
accompanied by extracts from Miss J.’s own letters to the duke 
and passages from her diary. All the documents of which the 
present volume is an abridgment “ have lain for years,” says Mrs. 
Herrick, “in the attic of a country house within thirty miles of 
New York City. Their publication is permitted through the 
kindness of a friend with whose family Miss J. was remotely 
connected.” So superfluous a disinterment has surely seldom 
been undertaken. Considered as a study of human nature under 
conditions slightly abnormal, Miss J.’s contributions to this cor- 
respondence afford some material to the psychologist, but as his- 
tory neither the duke’s letters nor her own have any conceiva- 
ble value. In fact, the editor’s only shadow of excuse for pillory- 
ing poor, thick-skinned Miss J. in this fashion must be found, if 
anywhere, in Miss J.’s evident anticipation that her record of the 
curious relation subsisting between herself and Wellington would 
some day or other be laid before the public. 

In 1834, when this correspondence began, Miss J. was “a 
very beautiful woman about twenty years of age,” belonging to 
the ‘smaller English gentry,’ well educated according to the 
standard of the times, and almost fanatically devout on narrowly 
Evangelical lines. She was an earnest student of the Bible and 
a firm believer in the doctrine of an overruling Providence which 
directs even the most trivial events of life. When in doubt on 
the Bible at random and shaping her course according to the 
direction she fancied she found in the first passage on which he: 


iny subject, it was her custom to practise sortilege by opening 
; J g 5 g 


eyes fell. 

About six months before writing her first letter to the Duke 
of Wellington Miss J. and another young girl had been instru- 
mental in bringing to repentance and to public confession a mur- 
derer with whom both Catholic priests and Protestant parsons 
had labored in vain. The fact got into the public papers, and 
was made the theme of a small religious book. One effect ot 
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this notoriety on Miss J. was to inspire her with the notion that 
she had been specially elected as an instrument, in the hands of 
God for the advancement of what she understood to be “ the 
cause of Christ... Looking around for a suitable object for her 
zeal, her attention was drawn to the Duke of Wellington. He 
was extremely prominent in public affairs at the time, and that 
fact appears to be all that she knew about him; she expressly states 
that “ when she first wrote to him she was not aware that he was 
the conqueror of Bonaparte, and did not even know when the 
battle of Waterloo took place.” Her motive, and the theme of 
her letters, are given in the following passage from her diary. 
The ‘“ poor Cook” alluded to was the criminal with whom she 
had previously “labored.” Her capitalization is at all times pe- 
culiar : 

* Seeing that I have adverted in the former part of this book to the feelings 
experienced on our return from poor Cook, which induced me to look up to the 
Lord, inquiring what next HE would have me to do, receiving this precious reply : 
‘ Greater things than these, that they may marvel’; and considering such words 
must have had a reference to his condescending dealings a few months after- 
wards in influencing me to write to the Duke upon the necessity of a new dirth 


to righteousness, I am solicitous to devote a portion of this book to his letters, 


remarking thereon as the list thereof proceeds. 

In 1834 the duke was a hale, hearty man of sixty-five, who 
had been a widower for three years. It was his well-known 
habit .to read and answer all his own letters as soon as_ possible 
atter they were received. Miss J.’s epistle, sent from Devon- 
shire on January 15, 1834, was courteously responded to on the 
18th of the same month. Encouraged by this, Miss J. ventured 
to present him with a Bible when she returned to London the 
following April. Her account of this eminently supererogatory 
work is characteristic : 

-* Atter earnest prayer the Bible was taken by me, with a fluttering, agitated 
feeling, to the Duke’s gates and delivered into the porter’s hands, after asking 
him if the Duke were at home. He replied, ‘ Yes, ma’am.’ I then asked, ‘Is 
he engaged ?’ He told me Lord—I forget his name—and Sir Thomas Somebody 
were with him. I then inquired, ‘Who delivers parcels into His Grace’s hands ?” 
He respectfully said, ‘I do, ma’am.’ I rejoined, ‘ Then you will deliver that’ 
—returning home, marvelling wherefore such things were permitted and what the 
end thereof would be. Of course, a suitable note accompanied The Bible.” 


The duke made no reply until late in August, and even 
then his letter was delayed by his having addressed it to Mrs. 
instead of Miss J. She writes that she presumes he was in doubt 
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as to whether she were married or single. In this note he 
seems to have asked whether he might not have the pleasure of 
meeting her, and in her reply Miss J. not only told him her age 
and condition, but expressed her own desire to know him, 
‘Considering it may be The Lord’s will to permit personal in- 
terviews, proposing under such circumstances to use my in- 
fluence with him; accordingly craving the Divine blessing there- 
on.” The duke’s reply is dated from Walmer Castle, October 
24, 1834: 

** The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Miss J. The Duke 
has received her Letter, in which she expresses a desire to see the Duke, and that 
he should call upon her. 

‘¢ The Duke has certainly received one, if not more, letters from Miss J., all 
written upon the same important subject and with the same beneficent object in 
view, although the desire to see the Duke was not expressed in them; and the 
Duke lately acknowledged the receipt of one, and of the book, etc., accompany- 
ing it. 

‘* Although the Duke is not in the habit of visiting young unmarried ladies, 


he will not decline to attend Miss J.,” etc. 


He presented himself accordingly at the London lodgings, 
which she shared with her friend Mrs. L., on the 12th of the 
following month. As no account of the curious interview which 
followed could be so graphic as her own, and as it seems to 
throw the only glimmer of light on the patience with which 
the duke continued to support his part in the correspondence, 
which lasted with few breaks for the next seventeen years, and 


terminated’ on his part only a few months before his death, it 


is worth quoting : 


**T will proceed to describe this visit, which took place through a declaration 
his part in a former letter that the desire to see me sprang from the con- 


¢ 


deration evinced éy me concerning his everlasting welfare. This induced me to 


eive him accordingly, praying to God to be with me every moment of the 
time. directing even my dress. This He did, letting me be dressed on the occa- 
ion as HE pleased, which, as my Diary relates, was in my old ¢¢rned dark green 
nerino gown, dai/y worn—not permitting me to be decorated in any way likely 
to attract notice, which, as the employment in view was of so sacred a nature, 
was neither required nor obtained. 
‘* Having committed myself on my knees into his gracious hand, ‘ whose I 
am and whom I serve,’ to do with me whatever seemed agreeable to his 
nerring will, I descended the stairs after the Duke was announced, with these 
words from dear Mrs. L. following me: ‘ Now if: the Lord should send his arrow 
into his soul!’ (She had fancied from the commencement that God intended to 
exalt me for the purpose of showing forth his praise, so that this impression 
must necessarily have been powerfully strengthened by what followed. ) 
**l entered the Parlour, where, standing before the fire, I beheld anything but 
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the kind of individual personally imagined. I had not had the slightest idea 
that the Duke has such a beautiful, silver head, such as I always from my 
childhood admired, inducing me as | approached to offer my hand with addi- 
tional pleasure, saying, ‘ This is very kind of Your Grace.’ He received my 
hand graciously and respectfully, but spoke not a word. I then requested him 
to be seated, two chairs having been placed for that purpose each side of the 
fire,—and occupied one of them myself; when, recollecting the purport of his 
visit, I immediately rose, saying, ‘I will show you my Treasure!’ He also 
rose, standing until I re-seated myself with this /avge, beautiful Bible in my arms. 
I placed it upon the table between us, opening it at the Third Chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, announcing the same. On arriving at the seventh verse thereof, 
containing this MOMENTOUS passage, flowing from the divine lips of Him who 
spoke as never man spake, ‘ Ve MUST de born again,’ J, as is usual with me, 
raised my hand, pointing my finger emphatically, with the solemnity so im- 
portant an occasion demanded, being desirous to impress the same on his mind, 
when, to my astonishment, he eagerly se/zed my hand, exclaiming, as before de- 
scribed: ‘Oh, Aow 1 dove you!’ This washis first utterance! . . . Should 
any one consider strange the expression of agonizing applied to the Duke’s feel- 
ings at the time he seized my hand and exclaimed as written, I can only say that 
such an expression seems hardly doing justice thereto in my Estimation. Nor 
can I find avy language adequate to display the same, for God appeared to have 
struck the Duke dumb on beholding me, giving him no power of speech, until he 
betrayed the effect such had on him. He seemed determined from first to last 
to overcome or conceal these feelings; yet on one occasion, with great solemnity 
of voice and manner, on my questioning him concerning who caused him to feel 
thus towards me, he replied, ‘GoD ALMIGHTY.’”’ 


Considering Miss J.’s youth and innocence, as well as the un- 
doubted good faith with which she had accepted herself as a 
special envoy from above, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
she interpreted these avowals as an offer of marriage, especially 
as they were not only repeated on the occasion of the duke’s 
next visit, but followed by the question whether “she felt suff- 
cient for him to be with him a whole life, to which I replied: 
‘Tf it be the will of God.” Miss J.’s mental attitude, however, 
is not an easy one to label. It was made up of contradictories. 
While her words and actions flowed inevitably from her convic- 
tions, and so deserve to be esteemed true, yet as she affords an 
excellent specimen of the most glaring self-deception she can- 
not be called sincere. Both she and Mrs. L., who being older 
might have known better, but who seems to have neglected her 
opportunities in that line, had evidently entertained glowing ex- 
pectations for Miss J.’s future from the time when the duke an- 
swered her first letter. Though they did not know that he was 
the conqueror of Napoleon, they probably remembered the an- 
nouncements made in the daily journals when the Duchess of 
Wellington departed this life. Miss J. certainly never deserved 
the epithet worldly in its ordinary acceptation, but it is fair to 
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credit her with a certain unworldly worldliness even less pleasant 
to contemplate than its more frankly mundane counterpart. When 
she came away from the duke’s gates after leaving her Bible 
for him, ‘marvelling wherefore such things were permitted, and 
what the end thereof would be,” her pretty little head was per- 
haps already adjusting itself to an imaginary coronet. Long 
afterward she writes: ‘I was impressed throughout my cor- 
respondence with and knowledge of the Duke with a feeling that 
the end God-had in view was my exaltation for His Glory, or in 
other words to show forth His power.” Her wrath and _ indig- 
nation when she discovered her mistake are so natural in them- 
selves that one chiefly regrets the gloss of supernaturalism with 
which she succeeded in veiling their true character from herself. 
“T should not be surprised (although rest assured I do not de- 
sire it), she wrote the duke as soon as she had comprehended 
his meaning, “at any vengeance God saw fit to shower down 
for such a dreadful intention upon Your Grace’s head.” In 
another letter to him belonging to the same period she speaks 
of herself as “a Being who /fee/s herself entitled even in the 
sight of God, not only to the appellation of virtuous, in the 
strictest acceptation of the word, but RIGHTEOUS. This appellation 
as far exceeds the former in va/we as the heavens do the earth, 
as the one is to be found, I trust, frequently in the unregenerate, 
whilst the /a¢ter springs SOLELY from above.” 

To these letters the duke replied, first, that he “ entirely 
concurred” in her intention to see him no more; and again, 
on receiving a still more scathing rebuke for his presumption, by 
a quietly worded but sincere apology, with which the whole 
affair might have fitly ended. That it did not do so was owing 
to the young woman's obtuseness, aided by a woful lack of hu- 
mility, which seems never once to have permitted her to regard 
any word or act of her own as having any source but the ex- 
press will of God. That she was one day or other to become 
the Duchess of Wellington, and in that capacity to be a shin- 
ing example of His power to “honor those who honor Him,” 
became a fixed idea in her mind, which was never shaken until 
the duke’s death. In one of the letters just quoted she tells 
him that even had his offer been what she supposed, she would 
have hesitated to accept it “until I perceived in you that change 
of heart so necessary to salvation, without which ‘no man can 
see the Lord,’ fearing I ought not to consent even under the 
most flattering circumstances to partake in any outward honors 


_ 


likely to bring the disapprobation of God.” Doubtless she be- 
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lieved herself to be speaking the exact truth, but one suspects 
that had the land lain in that direction she and Mrs. L. together 
would have piloted her bark safely round such an obstruction into 
the desired harbor. As things actually stood, Miss J. relieved 
her mind by two or three tart letters, and then, instead of re- 
lapsing into the natural silence of a justly offended woman, took 
what she esteemed higher ground. The insult had been offered 
not to her but to her Master. It was a source of trial and 
confusion of face to her, but it by no means relieved her from her 
divinely imposed task to labor with the duke for his eternal 
welfare, “concerning which,” as she confides to the diary which 


he light, “I was firm and _ faith- 


she expected one day to see t 
ful throughout, believing God would convert him eventually, 


causing him to shine forth gloriously in His adorable service. 
As in that case the erroneous impression in my mind would in 
all probability have been verified, I looked forward to becoming 
as ‘a city set on a hill which cannot be hid,’ conceiving such 
exaltation would admit of showing fs praises openly before 
men.” In this last sentence we have the key to all that follows. 
That “all’’ meant more to the Duke of Wellington than it can 
to the most untired reader of this volume of letters. Mrs. Her- 
rick has given no more of Miss J.’s pietistic rhapsodies than 
serves to bind together the three hundred and ninety replies 
made to them by the long-suffering duke. These range in tone 
from paternal kindness to curt sarcasm or dignified remonstrance. 
They are always brief, almost always monotonous, and, except as 
being undoubtedly authentic, they have no value either literary or 
historic. Miss J.'s comments on them are now and then amusing, 
but one grows tired of smiling at self-delusion, even when it 
takes such a form as this entry, made so late as 1850: “It is 
evident that from this period Satan was permitted to work 

the Duke’s mind, weakening consequently the power I had been 
permitted to exercise, by rendering my communications tedious.” 
One can fancy Satan squirming under so _ needless an insinua- 
tion against his perspicacity. Miss J.’s efforts to convert the 
‘nobility and gentry’ were not entirely confined to the Great 
Duke. Sir Robert Peel received and answered some of her ad- 
monitions, and the Queen Dowager Adelaide was only saved by 
the duke’s foresight from a lecture on her failure to pay her 
rates and taxes and her further lapse from duty in permitting 
the Duke of Wellington to leave “ Your Majesty at Hastings for 
Dover on The Lord’s Day.” “She could not help lamenting the 
Queen’s omission to hint that Sunday was not a day for travel- 
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ling,” wrote Miss J. to that lady, “feeling so desirous to see 
Your Majesty a shining vessel in The Lord’s Hands to show forth 
His praise by knowing His Commands; also that the Duke should 
be restrained from doing that which on a dying bed would pain 
him to remember.” 

After the duke’s death in 1852 had finally crushed her hopes 
of worldly exaltation, Miss J. came to this country to spend the 
rest of her days with a married sister. But she had become so 
cranky that living with her proved too difficult, and they soon 
separated. Miss J. died in New York in 1862, having appar- 
ently lived to little other purpose than to afford a melancholy 
spectacle of ill-judged devotion and misdirected zeal. 

Life’s Long Battle Won (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) we 
take to be the work of a woman, notwithstanding the masculine 
name which appears on its title-page and cover. ‘‘ Edward 
Garrett’s’’ previous stories—Occupations of a Retired Life, 
Doing and Dreaming, etc.—have not fallen in our way, but 
the present one would naturally incline most intelligent and sym- 
pathetic readers to go a little out of their way to look them up. 
It is in every sense good reading. With quite sufficient plot, in- 
cident, and story to keep up interest, its strength lies, as we think 

should, chiefly in its characters. Not the least attractive of 
these is that one which, standing behind the scenes, and busy 
only in bringing the personages of the little drama before the 
audience, has been unable to prevent its own shadow from loom- 
ing up behind them all. Life-like and interesting as they are, the 
cossipping .Gibson women, gentle Lesley Baird, common-sense, 
shrewd, practical, and yet unworldly Clementina Kerr, the two 
old Scotchwomen, Alison Brown and Jean Haldane, patient 
and loving-hearted Mrs. Crawford, and the womanly, aspiring 
Mary Olrig, yet the personality of ‘‘ Edward Garrett” is, on the 
whole, the predominant attraction of the book. A woman, one 
would say, who has known how to love and how to suffer, and 
who has won to wisdom through both experiences. Shrewd, 
too, and observant, with as quick an eye for a foible or a fault 
as for a natural virtue or a supernatural grace. Add to this a 
sincere Christian faith, which, incomplete though it be, yet rises 
from the true root; a pleasant, unaffected, entertaining style and 
a competent mastery of her material, and you will have the sum 
of Edward Garrett’s stock-in-trade as a novelist. 

A most charming book of essays is A Rambler's Lease, by 
Mr. Bradford Torrey (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) It will not pay to skip a word between its covers. Mr. 
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Torrey has achieved successfully that end which, as he says in 
his paper on ‘“‘New England Winter,” all scribblers would be 


glad to reach: “To treat a meagre and commonplace theme in 
such a manner that whoever begins to read has no alternative 
but to finish.” His work seems to us preferable to that of Mr. 
John Burroughs, with whom he has so much in common as to 
choice of topics and love of out-door life. Mr. Torrey’s style, 
however, is agreeably free from Emersonianisms and those other 
minor affectations which disturb one’s enjoyment in the case of 
Mr. Burroughs. A good deal of his charm arises, we suspect, 
from what he describes in the paper on “ Butterfly Psychology ”’ 
as that “strong anthropomorphic turn of mind which impels me 
to assume the presence of a soul in all animals, even in these 
airy nothings, and, having assumed its existence, to speculate as 
to what goes on within it.” To him all nature is alive. Bee, 
bird, flower, tree, and river enter into cordial relations with 
him, and these essays are but the simple and delightful record 
of their friendship. Doubtless there is no other road so short as 
this for him who wishes to surprise the secrets of “ our poor re- 
lations.” Like their betters, they yield willingly and in its in- 
egrity to the sympathetic touch what the dissecting-knife or the 
keen scrutiny of mere curiosity banish at the very moment of 
contact. It is long since a volume treating of external nature in 
its lower forms only has given us so unmixed a pleasure as 
the Rambler's Lease has done. Reading it, we were reminded 
from time to time of a page in Zhe A\cw Antigone, wherein 
Ivor Mardol explains that the final cause of fly-fishing is “ not 
to catch trout for supper, but to get back the lost sense of 
Paradise and be one again with the spirit of the watery realms 
from which, some forgotten morning millions of years ago, the 


7 


first amphibian crept daringly on land. He said now and then 
to his scientific friends that while he agreed with them in going 
forward, he thought it would be fatal to man’s happiness if he 
did not go backward too. . . . ‘Man will rule over nature,’ 
said Ivor, ‘only when he is at home in every part of it and 
knows it from within!’” It is that sense of being “within ’’ by 
sympathy and affection which Mr. Torrey gives his readers, and 
gives, to our sense, more fully than most of those who write on 
kindred themes. 

Roberts Brothers’ ‘“ Famous Women Series” has been en- 
larged, but not, as we think, enriched, by Mrs. Bradley Gilman's 
monograph on Saint Theresa of Avila. It is a pity that the 


subject should not have been treated by more competent hands. 
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Judging from the result alone, it is difficult to believe that it 
could well have been entrusted to any less competent. St. 
Teresa is assuredly a very famous woman, and will continue to 
be so. What made her famous was not so much the fact that 
she reformed the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel as the 
manner of her prayer and the intimate union of her soul with 
God. Not the number of convents which she founded, but the 
books she wrote have made her name a familiar word among 
those who are of the household of faith. Those books, however, 
and the experiences to which they testify, are written in what 
Mrs. Gilman has evidently found an inscrutable cipher. Speak- 
ing of the account of her prayer which Teresa gave to St. 
Peter of Alcantara, Mrs. Gilman says: 


‘‘ This work, although one of the curiosities of religious literature to the 
student, is not of enough general interest to give much time to here. It was 
undoubtedly sincere in purpose, and occasionally its language rises into pure 
ind beautiful rhetoric; but in all probability it was written under intense and 
imorbid spiritual excitement, so that to attempt to fathom or explain its 
mysteries to-day would not be feasible.” ; 


Again, in the chapter called ‘ Theresa’s Perfect Conversion,” 
she attempts to analyze the saint’s natural endowments in such 
a manner as to eliminate the supernatural entirely. To this end 


1 1 
1] 
i 


she tells her readers that Teresa— 

‘had one of those restless, passionate natures whose ‘reach’ exceeds their 
‘srasp,’ and often reminds us of George Eliot, who in Romo/a urges above al! 
else faithfulness to the marriage-tie, but whose own wedded life was far from 
being above criticism. With ideals immeasurably superior and possibilities in- 
finitely greater than those with whom she lived, Theresa failed for twenty years 
to reach even the conventional ” (sic) ‘‘ standard of duty. Her sensitive, high- 





strung nature was capable of ascending loftier heights and of sinking into lower 
abysses than were more commonplace souls. She was, we find, easily moved by 
all the influences of the senses; . . . the outward image was almost indis- 
pensable to her special kind of piety. Her mysticism was of a coarser kind 
than thatof Madame Guyon. . . . Every deepspiritual experience was with 
her the direct outcome of some outward sensuous impression. . . . What 
she calls her ‘ perfect conversion’ arose from a strong sensuous impression.” 


‘hen follows, in the saint’s own words, the well-known pas- 
sage in which she records the effect produced upon her by the 
sight of a picture of the Crucifixion. ‘‘ Her nature was one, as 
ve know,” goes on Mrs. Gilman, “which was always prone to 
extremes. . . . Herenthusiastic spirit and vivid fancy could not 
be cast into ordinary moulds; they refused to grow symmetri- 
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cally, and she took a sudden and extraordinary leap from world- 
liness into asceticism.’’ Presently Mrs. Gilman, who has already 
told her readers that St. Teresa was upwards of forty before 
this conversion took place, speaks of her as an “ imaginative 
girl,’ who, in spite of the warnings of her confessors and spirit- 
ual guides, ‘‘ continued to see and hear all sorts of extraordinary 
things.”’ In this spirit, also, she quotes in full from the saint’s 
autobiography the account of the transfixion of her heart, upon 
which she makes this comment: ; 


** What are we to say of this legend? A nineteenth-century historian—who 
is a Jesuit and a brother of Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge, of England—not only 
vouches for its truth, but tells us that ‘the wound was not imaginary, but real 
and material ; and that the heart of the saint may still be seen in Avila, with an 
opening on each side, the rims of which are half burnt.’ ‘ Credo guia non pos- 


sunt’ might well be the motto of the Roman Church. . . . In the light of 
modern psychological investigations, what are we to think of these statements ? 
We must recollect all the conditions which surrounded our saint; . . . and 


then we must take into consideration Theresa’s own imaginative mind and dis- 
eased bodily condition; she was never a robust woman, and her nervous organ- 
ization was supersensitive. With these facts to direct our investigations, we may 


find that Theresa’s famous visions appear less mysterious.” 


Mrs. Gilman’s conclusion seems to be that what is known as 
christian Mysticism is one thing in fact and essence with the 
“Faith Cure” and the ‘Christian Science’ of the present day. 
St. Teresa, to her mind, “lays herself open to the accusation of 
being called hysterical, if not insane. But among the famous women 
of the world she surely has a right to stand. . . . Of all the 
saints of the Roman calendar, St. Theresa has the most admirers 
among modern writers. . . . The romantic story of her life has 
drawn from George Eliot the exquisite prelude to J/¢ddlemarch.” 

We must be pardoned for believing that to writers of Mrs. 
Gilman’s sort, and to the average readers of the ‘‘ Famous 
Women Series,” it is the latter fact which has done most to give 
the saint a place in the list. Her name looks odd enough in 
conjunction with those of Georges Sand, George Eliot, Madame 
de Staél, and the actress Rachel. But for J/tddlemarch we sus- 
pect that the saint's latest biographer would still be in the condition 
of that “intelligent friend’: from whom she quotes the opening 
sentence of her preface: ‘ ‘Was St. Theresa a real character ? 
I always associated her with St. Margaret and the Dragon.’ 
After studying her with such helps as are afforded by a dozen 
biographies, including that written by herself, she has produced 


a sketch which professes to follow the saint through a life be- 
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ginning with a passionate, frivolous, flirty girlhood, into whose 
real particulars Mrs. Gilman avows that she has been unable to 


penetrate : 


‘* What were the particular sins which Theresa reproaches herself for hav- 
ing committed about this time, a careful study of her own writings fails to reveal. 
Was her conscience like the conscience of many a religious devotee—supersensi- 
tive? Or did she at this period of her life commit some real sin for which she 
needed to reproach herself? . . . Itiscertainthat . . . she had yielded 
to many temptations, though what the nature of these temptations was we shall 
probably never know.” 


Poor Mrs. Gilman, whose imagination has been forced to be the 
sole handmaiden of her curiosity! She has been trying to read 
the life of a saint and to explain her persistent hold upon 
remembrance, and yet eliminate from it the note of sanctity! 
“Tt is not as a saint in the superstitious meaning of that word 
that Theresa is worthy of being remembered,” she tells us. 


‘In studying this sixteenth century woman we find love to have been the 
great source of her power over her contemporaries; she had a perfect genius for 
loving all who came in contact with her; and there were few who could resist the 
natural outpouring of her impulsive, affectionate nature. In her own passionate 
yearning to be loved we see Theresa touch hands with George Eliot, Margaret 
Fuller, and all the great-hearted women of the world.” 


And so on ad Uibitum, and, we must add, ad nauseam like- 
wise. And yet what a study might have been made of St. 
Teresa ! 

Mr. John Habberton publishes in Lzppzncott for December a 
novelette entitled 4// He Knew, to which the conductors of the 
magazine call special attention as likely to prove an antidote 
to Robert Elsmere. Perhaps it may have some salutary in- 
fluence in that way. It is not only interesting and brightly 
written, but it hits the right nail on the head. The question 
of documents is of serious importance, but it is not the only, nor, in 
all points of view, the essential, one in Christianity. The Chris- 
tian documents do not claim to be more than a partial record 
of the words and miracles of Jesus Christ. They are not now, 
and they never were, the court of last appeal when the ques- 
tions of his divine power, the truth of his doctrines, and_ his 
continual presence in the world come up. That court is to-day 
just where it was in the beginning. It consists in the two-fold 
action of Jesus Christ. That action, embodied visibly in the au- 
thority of the church he established, and invisibly in the soul 


united to him, forms one inseparable synthesis. The Holy Spirit 
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in the external authority of Christ’s church acts as the infallible in- 
terpreter and criterion of divine revelation. The Holy Spirit, ‘“ the 
mind that was in Christ,” acts as the divine Life-giver and Sanctifier 
of individual souls. The supposition that there can be any oppo- 
sition or contradiction between the action of Jesus Christ in the 
supreme decisions of the authority of the church and his inspir- 
ations in the individual soul can never enter the mind of an en- 
lightened and sincere Christian. The measure of our love for 
Jesus Christ is the measure of our obedience to his authority in 
the church, and the measure of our obedience to him in_ his 
church is the measure of our love for him in the interior of the 
soul. It is Christ, then, who is the court, in his duplex and in- 
separable relation to mankind in the outer life of the church and 
the inner life of the soul. ‘Do you seek a proof of Christ who 
speaketh in me?’ writes St. Paul to the Corinthians. Then, 
having thus affirmed the external authority of his apostolic mis- 
sion, he proceeds to its complement in their own souls; ‘‘ who 
[Christ] towards you is not weak, but is mighty zz you? . 

Try your ownselves if you be in the faith, prove ye yourselves. 
Know you not your ownselves, that Christ Jesus is in you unless 
ye be reprobates.” The visible church developed naturally out of 
this two-fold life of the divine germ. The’ seed is the Word of 
God, and it needs both a chosen sower and a good soil. 

To return to Mr. Habberton: Abstracting from the divinely 
instituted external order of Christ in the world, Mr. Habberton has 
presented the interior life of the unintelligent believer blamelessly 
lacking sacramental aids. He proves conclusively the great weight 
of evidence there is in favor of the religious verities in the soul 
of any one who honestly undertakes to live out the maxims of 
the Gospel. Such work as his is of invaluable service to reli- 
gion. Nor do we wish to say aught against its circulation and 
use merely on the ground that it is a statement of but one side 
of integral Christianity. So far as it goes it is both charming 
and convincing. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE DIVORCE QUESTION. 


BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, who may be taken as a fair representative of 
the conservative and anti-divorce element in Protestantism, in his article in the 
North American Review for November, explains the attitude of his church on 
divorce as determined (1) by the law of the Episcopal Church ; (2) by the ‘‘ pub- 
lic opinion of the clergy and laity ” of that church. We cannot help complain- 
ing that his treatment of the matter is obscure and hazy; but as far as we can 
discover from him, the only positive law of the Episcopal Church on the subject 
is the one prohibiting the remarriage of all divorced persons except the 
innocent party in the case of a divorce for adultery. No private judgment as to 
the meaning of the Word of God is allowed against this law, he affirms; yet he de- 
clares almost in the same breath that the law of the church is ‘‘ by no means 
identical with the opinion of either the clergy or laity,” and as an instance of 
this diversity between a law against which no private interpretation of Scripture 
can hold and the public opinion of some of the clergy and laity, he instances 
the protest of a member of a committee of the General Convention as follows: 
‘* The undersigned finds himself unable to concur in so much of the [proposed] 
canon as forbids holy communion to a truly pious and godly woman who has 
been compelled by long years of suffering from a drunken and brutal husband 
to obtain a divorce, and has regularly married some suitable person according to 
the established laws of the land.” 

A more pitiable exhibition of the weakness of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and of its utter inability to cope with this monstrous evil of divorce can- 
not be found. What a spectacle is this for a religious body to make through its 
chief American representative! What a comparison between this and the fol- 
lowing fearless, truthful utterances of Cardinal Gibbons in the same number of 
the magazine mentioned !  ‘‘ To the question, then, Can divorce from the bond 
f marriage ever be allowed? the Catholic can only answer, No. And for this 
No his first and last and best reason can be but this: ‘ 7hus saith the Lord,.’” 

Now, if it be impossible for the greatest and most orthodox (taken as 
: whole) of the Protestant churches to have a consensus of doctrine and _ prac- 
tice in regard to marriage, how can it be expected that the state will have right 
laws? How futile, then, is it for Protestants to object to divorce laws. What 
opposition does the Episcopal Church practically make tothem? Bishop Potter 
says that divorce is rare among the members of this church. We should like 
to think so, but it is hard to believe that a law such as he describes that of his 
own church to be prevails in practice. How can those who think the law is op- 
posed to the liberty of the Gospel enforce it? Would it not be wrong for them 
to do so? 

I have no means of judging what proportion of adulterous marriages are per- 
formed by the clergy of the different Protestant churches or by magistrates who 
are members of these churches, but such marriages are actually often performed 
and without difficulty, and mostly by clergymen, and we fear some of the Episco- 
pal ministers are not above suspicion in this respect. Now, the churches could if 
they would make divorce laws practically a dead letter. If Protestant ministers, 
and magistrates who are members of their churches, would refuse to solemnize 
marriages of divorced persons, the evil of divorce would soon almost disappear ; 
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but we know that they do not thus act, and even some of those who speak most 
emphatically against divorce laws do not hesitate to perform the ceremony of 
marriage for divorced persons. Hence they are in reality extending the evil 
which they affect to lament. 

But it must not be supposed that Bishop Potter, though a staunch church- 
man and a strictly rubrical ecclesiastic, represents the best opinion among Pro- 
testants on this question. Mr. Gladstone, England’s grandest statesman, and alay- 
man of the Established Church from personal conviction, and withal a man of 
the widest experience in the public life of his country, defends the position of the 
Catholic Church in regard to the indissolubility of the marriage bond. He says 
in his article in the December number of the .Vorth American: ‘* Marriage is 
essentially a contract for life and only expires when life expires.” ‘* Christian 
marriage involves a vow before God.” ‘* No authority has been given to the 
Christian Church to cancel such a vow.” The American Episcopal legislation 
on this question he repudiates. In answer to the objection that adultery breaks 
the marriage-bond and gives the innocent party the right to remarry, he says: 
‘‘ This is a distinction unknown to Scripture and to history,” and, furthermore, 
shows its unreasonableness from the incongruity of not granting divorce where 
both parties are guilty of adultery, and from the injustice which would result if the 
innocent party, though more guilty than the other, were allowed to remarry and 
the latter not. What noble words! Whose influence is most potent for purity, 
that of the great layman, a champion of human rights, who upholds before the 
erring world the divine law of marriage in all its purity, or that of the bishop 
who cannot give the public a definite yes or no to this great question? I 
would call attention to the following words of this representative ecclesiastic : 
“‘ The question may be asked whether the absolute prohibition of divorce would 
contribute to the moral purity of society? It is difficult to answer such a ques- 
tion. . . . It is quite certain that the prohibition of divorce never prevents 
illicit sexual connections.”’ 

Now, what says Mr. Gladstone? ‘‘ The remedy [of divorce] is worse than 
the disease which it aims tocure. It marks degeneracy and the sway of pas- 
sion. . . . Unquestionably, since the time [of the English Divorce Act of 
1857] the standard of conjugal morality has perceptibly declined among the 
higher classes of this country and scandals in respect to it have become more 
frequent.” Mr. Edward J. Phelps is another Protestant, who has written a power- 
ful article in the Forum for December last, in which he takes precisely the same 
ground on marriage as the Catholic Church. He says the evil of divorce ‘‘ must 
be plucked up by the roots. There is no middle ground. . . . The advo- 
cates of the theory of divorce a vinculo for adultery alone base their views on 
what is claimed to be the precept of Christ as given in St. Matthew’s gospel. 

. ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, save for fornication, and shall 
e gospels of St. Mark and 
e 


marry another shall be guilty of adultery.’ But in th 
f 


St. Luke the words here italicized are omitted, and the language as there given 


is a distinct condemnation of the putting away a wife for any cause whatever 


1 


and marrying another.” 

It is one of the brightest signs of the times that a non-Catholic dares to thus 
publicly advocate the indissolubility of the marriage tie, and we trust that the 
day is not far distant when a reaction against divorce will set in strong enough to 
remove the foul blot of legalized polygamy from our nation. But the work must 
commence with the churches. Christian ministers must stop mocking the holy 
institution of wedlock by sacrilegious rites; they must do what every Catholic 
priest does, refuse to marry those who are divorced. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, ETC., SHOULD 
BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

The representative of the Columbian Reading Union met with a most cordial 
reception at the Catholic Congress, held in Baltimore November 11 and 12. 
He found delegates from remote places as well as from the large cities of the 
\'nited States who had already formed decided opinions as to the beneficial re- 

ilts to be expected from the general diffusion of good literature through the 
o-operation of a chain of Catholic Reading Circles extending across the conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The decisions of the Congress itself were 
xpressed officially in the report of the committee on resolutions. We are in- 

debted to this committee in a special manner for the prominent recognition given 
to questions which have been discussed at considerable length in the pages of 
[HE CATHOLIC WORLD. For the members of our Reading Union it will be es- 
pecially gratifying to know that the first Catholic Congress of America made a 
strong declaration in suppoft of the work to which they have devoted so much 
time and attention, not to mention their expenditure of money. It urged upon 
all the duty of supporting liberally the good Catholic journals and periodicals 
engaged in promoting the intellectual defence of the church, and directed atten- 
tion to the necessity of having a clear knowledge of the books which correctly in- 
terpret Catholic doctrine and opinion on the important questions constantly 
coming to the front. Substantial encouragement given to Catholic authors of 
the better type was specified as a powerful incentive to bring our literature to the 
desired standard of excellence. By extending the sale of the best Catholic books 
now in existence, the way will be prepared for more to be written. The practical 
suggestions on this subject, endorsed by the Congress, contain these significant 
words: 

‘¢ We recommend, therefore, the work of Catholic circulating libraries and 
Reading Circles, and also efforts to have the best Catholic books and periodicals 
introduced into public Libraries.” 

This positive sanction of the movement which led to the formation of the 
Columbian Reading Union should produce some visible results by stimulating 
those in charge of Reading Circles to greater activity. Naturally, we shall look to 
the delegates of the Catholic Congress for practical manifestations of zeal in for- 
warding the interests of libraries and Reading Circles in the vicinity of their own 
homes. 

os 

For the sake of our young people we have been gathering hints and sugges- 
tions relating to mental improvement by means of literature. Without compe- 
tent guidance there is danger of wandering into barren fields, seeking for 
intellectual treasures where none can be found. We gladly publish a communi- 
cation bearing on this matter from one who holds a prominent rank as a powerful 
writer, and is a welcome contributor to THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

‘‘The Columbian Reading Union invites me to send an assurance of personal 
co-operation in its work. I know none more practical than one which circum- 
stances combine to make timely—a suggestion concerning the use of indexes in 
pursuing a course of reading or in getting directly at the pith of a topic. Many 
young readers, animated with an earnest wish to find authentic information, 
especially upon questions involving historical, scientific, or moral doubt, are 
appalled by the catalogue of a great library. They do not know the intrinsic 
worth of many of the books mentioned under the head which represents the 
subject they are searching. They do not know how to select among authors 
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who have written upon it, leaving out of consideration the unimportant and 
concentrating attention upon the thorough and the accurate. Happily, there is 
now a mode of approach shorter, more convenient, and perfectly reliable. The 
periodical literature which has come into existence so plenteously in fifty years 
represents the advance of the world. Whether in science, in the fine arts, in 
fiction, in open historical matters (and there are few historical matters that are 
closed), in commentary upon exploration and experiment, in discussion of social 
and moral issues, the periodicals now precede the books. It is the aim of the 
editor of every first-class periodical to anticipate the public want on every 
popular or material inquiry; and the pens of the foremost thinkers in every 
division of intellectual labor are constantly at work for the monthlies and the 
serious weeklies as well as for the quarterlies. No periodical is a substitute for 
a good book. No literature can be produced in our time which will warrant 
reading to the exclusion of monumental literary works upon which the approval 
of mankind has been stamped. Young readers who begin books of traditional 
fame and feel compelled to lay them aside unfinished will later learn that the 
defect was in their immaturity, not in the judgment of the human race. But in 
the periodicals the young réader has this advantage ; the article deals, as a rule, 
with only a distinct and rounded aspect of a question; and it is only by taking 
subjects apart in this manner, getting the analysis first of the parts, that judgment 
is able to combine the aspects afterward and make the synthesis. 

‘‘ Before the publication of Poole’s /ude.x of Periodical Literature it was difficult 
to use the past volumes of the magazines thus to promote culture. Dr. Poole has 
included in its pages, in addition to the noteworthy secular periodicals, 7he A meri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review, THE CATHOLIC WORLD, The Dublin Review, The 
Month (London), The [rish Monthly (Dublin). There is no subject of real 
importance, vital in our time, which will not be found ably and authentically 
discussed in the pages of these publications. The /zdex is both nominal and 
topical; if you want to read upon Galileo, you turn to the great student’s name 
in the /ndex. Following it, incidents in his career or the proof bearing upon the 
dispute attaching to it, or the sources whence one can approach judicial consid- 
eration of the evidence, are all to be had, clearly indicated, with the name of the 
periodical and writer, volume and page. No Catholic family of cultivation is 
without the Catholic Quarterly Review and CATHOLIC WORLD. They are also, 
it must be assumed, in every Catholic general library. They are in every public 
library where other series of periodicals are kept. Poole’s /zdex is also in every 
library, or ought to be. It is necessarily a bulky volume, not portable. THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD announces that it will shortly publish an index to its own 
pages at a nominal price. This will be portable. When, therefore, a student 
goes to a general library to consult its volumes, he can speed his labor by taking 
his index with him. I do not think there is yet a separate index for the Catholic 
Quarterly Review, perhaps there will be. Poole’s will serve. No inquirer after 
sound foundations upon any topic need plead difficulty in getting them when 
Poole’s /zdex and its companion make the task so easy. The estimate in which 
these two publications are held by the most competent, and ought to be held by 
all who read for profit as well as entertainment, is on record by the hands of 
distinguished non-Catholics. The quarterly deals more with erudite and recon- 
dite matters than the monthly. Of the refinement and acumen of the literary 
spirit of the latter, it is pleasant to cite a remarkable witness, whose words have 
come under my eye this week. William Michael Rossetti has just given out a 
volume on his brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The latter, whose reputation is 
certain to gain with every generation, had a severe struggle in the beginning for 
fame—for even a good name. When nearly twenty years ago he published his 
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Poems they encountered unjust censure by dull reviewers. A few great critics 
perceived their beauty and truth, and stood manfully by him against a host of 
assailants. William Rossetti says that no review impressed him more than that 
by an unnamed writer--THE CATHOLIC WORLD did not print writers’ names 
then—in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD. ‘He thought that its writer had shown 
remarkable power of penetrating into the essential and not wholly self-avowed per- 
sonality of the author.’ The bound volumes of the two leading Catholic period- 
icals ought to be procured for every library which does not contain them. They 
constitute in themselves a library of reference, sound, well written, and by 
judicious editorship made continually available for meeting every new question 
and elucidating every old one. MARGARET F. SULLIVAN.” 

It is hardly necessary to urge upon the attention of Catholic colleges and 
academies the utility of making Poole’s 7zdex available for their senior students. 
The modern Alma Mater must take cognizance of nineteenth century literature, 
ind its monumental works of fiction which exert an influence over minds that no 
educational institution, however venerable and excellent in other respects, can 
entirely ignore. From reliable information, it may be mentioned with regret that 
there is one academy conducted on an antique model, which cannot be changed 
by any words here printed, because THE CATHOLIC WORLD is not allowed to 
circulate among its scholars lest they might read the stories. This same policy 
excludes all fiction. It is an alarming symptom of decrepitude. 


* 
* * 


The writer of the following letter can henceforth quote the Catholic Congress 
in defending the claims of her sex. She may silence objections to her plans of 
self-improvement by these words: 

**It is our duty to acquaint ourselves with Catholic doctrine and opinion on 
the important questions, demanding right answers and just, practical solutions.” 

‘¢ The avidity with which Catholic women are taking hold of the advan- 
tages offered them through the Columbian Reading Union shows that there 
are some in our midst who are keenly alive to along-felt want; namely, an op- 
portunity to pursuesome method of self-improvement under the proper guidance 
and encouragement. While considerable has been done for men by means of 
societies with libraries of more or less magnitude to encourage reading, but 
little has been done to induce women to take any steps toward intellectual ad- 
vancement. ‘The reason of this seems to be a popular fallacy that women should 
be discouraged from making any attempt at intellectual growth. For a reason- 
able basis on which to defend such a conclusion I have long sought in vain. 
Gladstone says: ‘A woman is most perfect when most womanly.’ We find 
that womanliness needs also strength of character, and strength of character is 
adorned by intelligence. Yet we cannot mingle to any extent in social circles to- 
day without encountering evidence of this popular prejudice, and what seems 
most surprising is the fact that it is often advanced by men of seeming intelli- 
gence. I remember an incident which came within my own notice not long 
since. A young lady of my acquaintance, who was accustomed to meet a great 
many Protestants, took a keen interest in investigating the charges made against 
the church in order that she might answer them intelligently. Among the sub- 
jects to which she had given thought and attention was that of the disputed 
ground between science and revealed religion. Meeting one evening at a social 
gathering some one whom she thought could aid her investigation, she pro- 
ceeded to discuss the subject of all-engrossing interest toherjust then. A gentle- 
man who was present took it upon himself to inform her afterwards, with evident 
solicitude, that she was spoiling her chances for matrimony by such conversa- 
tions. Are we to conclude from this that a premium, in the form of a husband, 
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is offered for a woman’s ignorance? If so, is it surprising that society to-day is 
composed largely of feather-brained women, whose conversational powers are 
confined to the prevailing fashion or the latest piece of gossip? There are, how- 
ever, a few brave spirits who do not think that the title of Mrs. is the only thing 
that life has worth living for, and these are willing to face the social opprobrium 
that serious conversation entails, believing that an intelligent defence of the 
church and her doctrines is something that they ought to guard as jealously as 
their own good name. 

“* We have all heard the objection that the church fosters and encourages ig- 
norance for her own sinister designs. Protestants seek to draw this inference 
when they attribute to the church the apathy which prevails among some of its 
members. Certainly we must admire the untiring energy and indefatigable zeal 
which many of their number manifest in everything that tends to intellectual 
advancement. In the words of Longfellow, ‘ Let us, then, be up and doing,’ and 
since the Columbian Reading Union has decided to place within our reach well- 
arranged lists, there is no longer any excuse for women to remain in ignorance 
of Catholic literature. Make the Reading Circle the fashion, and it will be sure to 
become popular, and we may then hope, at no distant day, to find our women 
substituting intelligent conversation for much that is at present far from edifying. 
If it becomes an established rule for women to talk sense instead of nonsense, 
men will no longer attempt to ridicule the change for the better. 

‘SANNA M. MITCHELL.” 


«s 

‘*T cannot understand how any one who has a desire to witness the spread 
of Catholic literature could hesitate for a moment to approve of what seems to 
me a most efficient means of promoting a noble end. That there is a need of 
some way of directing the Catholic reading public cannot be doubted. Publish- 
ers whose efforts are devoted to a more secular end have employed this means 
of reaching the people with telling results, and there is to me no reason for 
supposing that a more elevated aim should not meet with equal success. 

‘*] will consider it not merely a pleasure, but rather a duty, to exert myself 
in behalf of the Union, and will be happy to become a member. 

“Detroit, Mich. a. 


* 


M. O’BRIEN.” 
‘No person of ordinary intelligence will fail to admit the necessity for such 
an undertaking as the work of the Columbian Reading Union. When one 
thinks of the vast stream of corrupting literature poured forth one cannot 
but wish there were some wholesome repressive influence interposed to save 
our youth from this moral malaria. It is, indeed, true that ‘some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be digested.’ The ex- 
tent of the ruin caused among the young by the reading of pernicious literature 
It spreads its baleful influence in silence and secrecy, and 


cannot be estimated. 
It is 


thousands succumb to the vices fostered by a corrupt imagination. 
impossible, however, to ignore good fiction as a powerful factor in modern 
life. It has, in fact, been very influential in all ages of the world. ae as 


* 


* * 

To those who reflect upon the subject, or have it forced on their attention by 
daily observation, the need of guidance for young readers is very apparent. We 
wish that the friends of our movement would imitate Mrs. Leahy, whose letter 
we publish, in making a personal visit to some of the public libraries where 
juvenile literature is distributed indiscriminately. We would like to get reliable 
information as to the quality of the books given to the young in the numerous 
circulating libraries of New York. 
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‘* Any one who has ever had to train children can tell what patience and 
energy are required to aid and improve them in even the ordinary elementary 
studies. When this work is done day after day the result is, in many cases, 
attained only imperfectly. How, then, can we expect those very minds to under- 
stand religious and moral truths without a similar course of instruction? The 
education of children, especially from five to fifteen years of age, is not what it 
should be when there is a total absence of religious training. 

‘*A glance into any of our public libraries will show that many young folks 
desire to utilize their leisure hours. Unless the attraction were strong grown 
boys and girls would not voluntarily flock to these places. Do they ask for 
Catholic literature? A Catholic book is generally hard to find in such libraries, 
even when it is wanted. I have often looked over the books and papers in use 
among juvenile readers and the result has not impressed me favorably. 

*¢ Public libraries are for the benefit of the public, but the good that our 
young Catholics derive from them is attended by many dangers to their pliable 
minds. A short time ago J read the catalogue in a public library and saw only 
a tew well-known Catholic names in comparison with the writers of other denomi- 
nations. I asked two of the ladies in charge which Catholic books they had there. 
The reply given was that there were very few and unknown tothem. It has 
become a crying necessity to establish a plan by which good reading can be 
placed under the eyes of children in libraries and in our homes. We need books 
pleasing, attractive, and useful. Plenty of this literature can be found for all 
ages and classes if enlightened Catholics would wake up to the desperate neces- 
sity there is for such work being done. Could we realize or measure the good 
that would be accomplished in five, ten, or fifteen years none of us would hesi- 
tate. We are capable of doing much more in this particular work than has been 
done. By earnest and persevering action on our part public libraries will in time 
recognize our demands, and prepare sections or shelves devoted to Catholic 
writings. We shall be respected by others not of our faith for our efforts to ex- 
tend an enlightening, refining influence, by aiding ourselves and others in a work 
that has been much neglected. JOSIE WILKINSON LEAHY.” 

‘* Dorchester, Mass. es 

‘** Allow me to say that in my opinion the Columbian Reading Union is just 
what has long been needed by parents who daily perceive on the part of their 
children a growing and ever-increasing desire for reading-matter. Left to choose 
at random, the young reader will plunge into nonsensical and trashy books, while 
the parent is unable or too busy to look up something for an antidote until the 
mind of the young person is contaminated. The Union proposes to share with 
such parents the responsible duty of selecting readily and without loss of time to 
the parent the proper reading matter to place before children. Books should 
pleasantly entertain, at the same time most surely instruct, the young reader and 
assist in formimg character. Then to all library associations, whether of young 
men or women, membership in the Union will prove an invaluable aid in se- 
lecting the best books to be placed upon their shelves and before their readers. 
Plant good seed if you would reap a good harvest. I hope that the Union may 
meet with the success it merits, and that a love for the reading of Catholic liter- 
ature may be widely disseminated. L. HENELY.” 

a hicago, Tl. ‘ss 

‘In trying to satisfy various tastes I have found it necessary to get books of 
every description, devotional and spiritual, lives of the saints, histories, tales, and 
novels. By having a good selection of stories by Catholic authors, a number have 
been diverted from the public library, where they choose their books in many 
cases by their titles or depend upon what the librarian may give them. I often 
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find myself wishing that I could supply boys and girls of twelve and upwards 
with attractive reading of which there is so much that is non-Catholic. If while 
preparing for first Communion and Confirmation they had for home-reading the 
books which are written on those subjects for the young, with many such stories 
as are written by Maurice F. Egan and E. L. Dorsey, full of life and American 
or Irish-American life, it seems to me it would do a vast deal of good. I have 
been asked by several young ladies for books which their brothers would find in- 
teresting; but are there any historical or biographical books for the young to 
take the place of Dickens’ Chi/d’s History of England, and Abbott’s and Miss 
Yonge’s histories, etc. ? 

** At the Sunday-school it was suggested lately that the teachers of certain 
boys’ classes might unite to purchase a few good books to be passed around, but 
it remains only a suggestion. I believe that whenever there is some one to begin 
a library or Reading Circle and afterwards continue the labor for its success there 
will be many glad to avail themselves of such privileges. To furnish books for 
the poor and for prisoners in particular seems to me worthy of more attention. 
The latter class have so much time for thought that what they read will make 
more lasting impression than in other circumstances, and they will readily accept 


anything offered them if at all readable. i 


es 

The first list of stories for children is now published by the Columbian 
Reading Union. It was prepared under the auspices of the Ozanam Reading 
Circle of New York City, and contains about four of the best books from the 
catalogue of every Catholic publisher whose name and address could be obtained. 
Any omissions will be supplied in the next list of the same series if notice is sent 
to the office of the Columbian Reading Union. The plan is to preserve impar- 
tial relations with all the publishers. 

Copies of the list of children’s books will be mailed free to all those who have 
paid one dollar and are entitled to membership in the Columbian Reading 
Union. Others may obtain the list by sending ten cents in postage. 


MA. 









FHE AMERICAN ART GALLERIES. 





FRENCH SCULPTURES AND PAINTINGS AT 


The works of Antoine-Louis Barye, and of certain distinguished French 
painters, now on exhibition at these galleries are eminently worthy of careful and 
repeated study. Indeed they require it; no single visit would enable even a 
trained observer to adjust his capacity to the demand made upon it. It is like 
hearing too much orchestral music at one time; the ear grows dull and no longer 
distinguishes separate delights in what has become a great though not altogether 
disagreeable noise. Two or three fine pictures, such as Corot’s ‘‘ St. Sebastian”; 
Troyon’s fine, silvery ‘‘ Cattle Drinking,” or his ‘‘ Drove of Cattle and Sheep”; 
Rousseau’s admirable ‘‘ Forest of Fontainebleau,” Daubigny’s ‘‘ Village au 
Bord de I’Oise,” Millet’s ‘* Sower,” ‘‘ Turkey-Keeper,” his two peasants planting 
potatoes, in a canvas whose title we forget, or his famous ‘‘ Angelus,” are more 
than enough to fill the eye for one day. The latter picture it seems to be the 
latest critical fashion to belittle somewhat in comparison with other paintings by 
the same artist. The specimens of his work hung on these walls show an aston- 
ishing evenness of achievement. They are all interesting, although they are not 
all beautiful. But to our thinking ‘‘ The Angelus” deserves the precedence it 
has certainly taken among them. The engravings from it have made the grace- 
ful lines of the two figures familiar to every one, but the lovely color and atmos- 
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phere of the painting itself take one by surprise. It is what one expected, but it 
is so much more! 

The Baryes are—some of them—very wonderful. The man who made them, 
one would say, must have had a fellow-feeling with the great beasts whom he has 
petrified in the very moment of their most characteristic actions. ‘‘ Nature red 
in tooth and claw with ravin,” bestial nature, rising to dignity only in the terrible 
warfare whereby it perpetuates its life, looks at you on every side of the over- 
crowded space devoted to this artist. The works are of all sizes, from the colossal 
‘‘Lion and Serpent” to that of paper-weights less than two inches square. 
Great or small, they all give the same impression of a very sympathetic power in 
the hand that modelled them. The man and the beast have been fused, and 
the expression is dual. Look at the immense fore-paw of the lion in the plaster 
just referred to—the arm and hand, one would say, of some Titanic blacksmith ; 
or at the lines in the bronze ‘‘ Panther Seizing a Stag,” where the first impres- 
sion is half-human. What pleased us best, on the whole, in the collection were 
the four bronzes placed on pedestals just in front of the portrait of Barye—the 
‘“*Elk Hunt,” the ‘‘Bear Hunt,” the ‘‘ Bull Hunt,” and the ‘‘ Tiger Hunt.” 
The ensemble in these seems perfect; the grouping and massing of figures, the 
intensity of expression, the truth of action. The wounded elephant in the last- 
named of these groups has something grotesquely childish in its helpless fallen 
under lip, its stiffened trunk and tail, its relaxed limbs. One feels both pity and 
a trifle of contempt, as for some great booby blubbering over the inevitable. 





** Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD: 

**DEAR SIR: Yourarticle in the current number, entitled ‘A Plea for Erring 
Brethren,’ brings forcibly to my mind a sermon preached by the late Most Rev. 
J. B. Purcell at the laying of the corner-stone of the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament in our city many years ago. The saintly archbishop was reviewing 
the history of the church in Cincinnati, a retrospect of nearly fifty years, and in 
the most touching way mentioned the names of some of his old-time friends— 
non-Catholics—whose genuine Christian lives he referred to in these words: 
‘* They thought they were good Methodists, good Baptists, good Presbyterians, 
but they were all good Catholics, although they did not know it, for it is impos- 
sible to escape the atmosphere of the true church; it reaches from earth to 
heaven.” In the same spirit I have read somewhere of late the tender words of 
Dr. Manning, in which he says that the good and pious Anglicans of all the 
dreary years since the Reformation, he trusts in God’s mercy, have found their 
way to heaven. I thank THE WoRLD for many, many spiritual comforts brought 
home to my mind in the doctrine of persuasion and love so beautifully taught for 
all those years. Fifty years ago I heard for the first time from the lips of Dr. 
Cantwell, of Meath, who confirmed me, the loving side of our divine faith. I 
have not so often heard a repetition of it that my appreciation of the ethereal 
music of to-day loses a particle of its refreshing influence. 

‘* Your servant, 


** Cincinnati, O., November 20, 1889. JOSEPH P. CARBERY.” 





NoTICE.—The Life of Father Hecker, the first chapters of which were an- 
nounced for this issue, will begin in the April number. The April number has 
been chosen because it will mark the silver jubilee of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
whose establishment was one of Father Hecker’s most notable works, and whose 
success was ever the object of his most earnest endeavor. 
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OUR CHRISTIAN HERITAGE. By James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Balti- 
more. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

It is a fortunate thing sometimes that the majority of average readers are led 
to examine a book more by the sight of a distinguished name upon its title-page 
than by any interest in its contents. This is especially the case with regard to 
the volume before us, because a host of people will buy it, and read it, and profit 
by it, who otherwise would probably never see it at all; the very class of readers, 
in fact, who are likely to be most benefited by its perusal—/.e¢., unbelievers, in- 
differentists, nothingarians—will no doubt first open its pages to see what a car- 
dinalhas to say. This, we repeat, is a fortunate thing; for when a book is so 
excellent in itself, so reasonable, so persuasive, so logical, so convincing as this 
one, it deserves the largest circulation a book can have; and if the exalted rank 
of the author helps to disseminate the good seed of his words, it is a matter for 
hearty congratulation. 

Our Christian Heritage is perhaps the most helpful work that has appeared 
in recent years. In the small space of five hundred pages are condensed, with 
singular clearness of method and conciseness of language, answers to some of the 
most profoundly important questions which can occupy the human mind—the 
“whence,” the ‘‘ why,” the ‘‘ whither,” which the restless intellect of mankind 
never tires of asking. Such topics as the Existence of God, His Attributes, the 
Origin and Destiny of Man, the Immortality of the Soul, the Freedom of the 
Will, the Divinity of Christ, the Claims of Christianity, are here treated in a 
way which must go far towards convincing a fair-minded reader, and which in 
any case cannot fail to deeply impress a prejudiced one. 

If this book has one characteristic more strongly defined than another, it is 
what we may call its ‘‘ sweet reasonableness.”” It isnot dogmatic ; it is not dicta- 
torial; it is not abusive; it is not ‘‘ polemical” in any sense. Itisa frank, hon- 
est, straightforward presentation by the author of the reasons for the hope that 
isin him, together with an affectionate urging of those reasons upon others. 
Throughout the volume we recognize the same gentle courtesy, the same strong 
yet simple diction, the same fervent piety, which distinguished that earlier work 
of the cardinal, written while Bishop of Richmond, Zhe Faith of Our Fathers. 

We regret that the late reception of our copy of Our Christian Heritage 
makes a longer notice impossible in this issue. We shall give a more extended 
review of the book in a future number. 


SACRED HEART Hymns. A choice collection of bright and melodious hymns 
to the Sacred Heart. Compiled and edited by F. Canter. Baltimore: George 
Willig & Co. 

With a very few changes in the words of these sentimental ballads, and with 
no change whatever in the music, these ‘‘ Hymns” would be very suitable for 
the use of lovers with guitars as moonlight serenades, or to swell the repertory 
of the ‘‘ minstrel” troupes whose usual ‘‘solo” and ‘‘chorus” the majority of 
them very much resemble. If the devotion of the Sacred Heart, which has done 
so much for religion, has been wrongly esteemed by many as chiefly appealing 
to sensuous women and effeminate men, we think the blame is to be justly 
ascribed to much of its popular artistic expression in painting, sculpture, and 
especially in such sensuous and effeminate language and melody as this volume 
contains. 
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PASTORAL LETTER OF RIGHT REv. O. ZARDETTI, D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud, 
Minn. Issued on the day of his Episcopal Consecration, October 20, 1889. 
Sioux Falls, S. D.: Brown & Saenger. 

Dr. Zardetti was long and favorably known in the Northwest as a learned 
theologian and as a zealous and enterprising priest before his elevation to the 
episcopate. By birth he is of that Teutonic race which has given the church in 
America so large a number of her prelates. He has fully assimilated the spirit 
of his adopted country, as the pages of this learned and devout pastoral eloquent- 
ly bear witness. He believes in the providential mission of the United States, 
and he well knows how it finds its counterpart in the spiritual life. His little 
treatise on devotion to the Holy Spirit is one of the most valuable contributions 
yet made to the religious literature of this country. We sincerely trust that the 
missionary labors of a pioneer bishop will not hinder his contributing more and 
more to the spiritual life of our people by theological and devotional writings. 
A simple statement of the truth from the lips or pen of a bishop carries great 
weight, for it is from a divinely authorized exponent ; how much rather shall a 
learned bishop get a hearing, especially one who is filled with the consciousness 
of the extraordinary designs of God with our generation! 


BABYLAND. By the editors of Wide Awake. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

We examined this volume of Babyland for 1889 from cover to cover, and 
found each page filled with beautiful pictures and interesting reading matter. 
For little children just learning to read it will be a most acceptable present. The 
numerous illustrations portray many amusing incidents of baby life. 


PERCY WYNN; OR, MAKING A Boy OF HIM. By Neenah, author of Zom 

Playfair, etc. Napoleon, Ohio: A. J. Schiml, Catholic Companion Print. 

It is refreshing to find a new book for Catholic boys, neatly printed, with 
gilt edges and excellent binding. Percy Wynn is depicted as an active boy, fond 
of fishing, foot-ball, and other out-door sports. The author has succeeded admii- 
ably in sustaining the interest of the narrative, using a clear, vigorous style, and 
introducing many of the strong phrases invented by college boys. 

We hope that Neenah will find it profitable to write more stories of this 
kind, based on the actual realities of school-life in America. There are many 
fine characters in our Catholic schools to furnish ideals for fiction. The Catholic 
boy of the United States has decided characteristics which compare favorably 
with the highest types known in the Catholic countries of Europe. His photo- 
graph should be accurately reproduced in our native literature, which will be 
bought eagerly as soon as it is produced. We have been waiting and watching 
for some enterprising Catholic publisher to offer inducements to competent 
writers in this neglected department of healthy juvenile fiction. 


ACCOMPAGNEMENT DU NOUVEAU MANUEL DE CHANTS LITURGIQUES (de M. 
l’Abbé Bourduas), Messes, Proses, Cantiques, Psaumes, Hymnes et Motets 
des Dimanches et des fétes de l’année, harmonisés pour l’orgue d’aprés la 
tonalité Grégorienne, par R. Octave Pelletier, Organiste du Cathedral de 
Montreal. Montreal: Eusébe Sénecal et Fils. 

We have to congratulate church organists, and such other students of music 
as wish to know something about the legitimate harmonic treatment of Gregorian 
chant, upon the appearance of this scholarly production. So far as the matter of 
the work goes, it offers us an accompaniment to the selections from the Gradual 
and Antiphonarium (Edition of Montreal) contained in the excellent little con- 
gregational manual edited by M. Abbé Bourduas indicated in the title, and which 
we commended to our readers in a former notice. 
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Various harmonizations of chant have come under our notice, of which some 
ignore both its tonality and rhythm, such as the Réfertoire de l Organiste 
by J. B. Labelle, and the like erroneous attempts at chant harmony commonly 
found in our American church-music books, giving us as a result neither true 
chant nor good music. Other competent musicians, such as Niedermeyer, in his 
Accompagnement pour [Orgue,and M. Lagacé, of Quebec, in his Chants de 
? Eglise, although respecting the tonality and modality, have followed the system 
of equal notation, which has resulted in accentuating the worst feature of that 
system, by destroying not only all rhythmic movement and expression, but so 
veiling the tonal harmony of the chant melody as to practically render it unintel- 
ligible. 

M. Niedermeyer and others of his school, learned though they are, seem 
to have forgotten that the chant is not a mere aggregation of unrelated tones, but 
that it is a true melody, of varied modal construction and thematic form; each 
mode possessing, andits formulas expressing, different esthetic characteristics and 
endued with its own spiritual power to affect the »ora/e both of singer and listener; 
just as modern musical melodies are composed in either the major or the minor 
modes, and distinguished for their martial, amorous, saltatory, humorous, or 
mournful spirit. 

The attention of all students of chant has of late years been specially directed 
to the question of rhythm by the profound researches and writings of eminent 
musicologues such as the R. P. Dom Pothierand R. P. Dom Sauter, of the Benedic- 
tine Order, and the Abbé Raillard. To ignore the rhythm of chant is to deprive 
it of all soul and life, and render it quite as unmeaning as any modern song 
would be if all the notes were made of equal length and its measure and accents 
were suppressed. 

The system of harmonization of chant referred to, written in this lifeless form, 
devoid of all passing notes and other devices requisite to insure a flowing rendi- 
tion of the melody, such as the eminent musicians we allude to have given us, is 
therefore one which gives us indeed a succession of chords, but utterly fails to 
produce what chant is, and what its name implies, viz., Song. 

The celebrated and lamented Lemmens, who abandoned his brilliant career 
as a public musical artist to devote the remainder of his life to the study and 
teaching of chant, while being impressed with the necessity of preserving the 
tonality and of fully recognizing the element of rhythm as indispensable to the 
true intelligence of chant, yet believed that in the accompaniment of it the ele- 
ment of measure, at least to distinguish the relative value of notes, might be, and 
if we understand his theory, should be, introduced together with the employment 
of passing notes and intervening chord resolutions. 

We acknowledge that the general effect of such a treatment is not without 
certain attractive features. Yet we hold that to restrict the free, inspired move- 
ment of chant to the regular alternations of strong and weak accents, forced by 
measured divisions of the melody, is to rob it of its unique and most sublime 
character. 

The author of the work before us has, we think, chosen a happy medium in 
the style of notation adopted, which, though necessarily imperfect, as we have 
before said in noticing chant translations into modern notes, is on the whole 
about the best we have seen. The rhythm is thus tolerably well indicated, es- 
pecially for organists who already know something of it. M. Pelletier had no 
easy task before him in preserving the tonality and avoiding confusion of the dif- 
ferent modes without the use of modulation, and yet obtain an agreeable move- 
ment of the different parts of the accompanying harmony, but it is very gratifying 
to observe that, on the whole, he has accomplished these aims in a highly satis- 
factory manner. 
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Whilst adhering to those true principles requiring the employment of har- 
mony strictly consonant for the melody, he has made most happy and effective 
use of passing notes, suspensions, and anticipations, by which means he has suc- 
ceeded in bringing out the rhythm into more intelligible relief, the lack of which 
devices are so regrettably felt in the works of Niedermeyer and his eminent dis- 
ciples. There are a few exceptions which we think deserve to be taken and no- 
ticed. 

The formulas for the psalm chants are not sufficiently elaborated to suit the 
needs of‘the ordinary organist. The third termination of the fourth mode is er- 
roneously given, following, as the writer has done, the evident misprint as given 
in the table of these chants in the antiphonarium. The phrasing of the Kyrie 
in the Wissa de Angelis has thrown some of the accents upon wrong notes. 
We think it an error to attribute the Lauda Sion and Veni, Creator Spiritus to 
the 13th and 14th modes. These chants are unquestionably in the 8th 
mode; for the dominant throughout is Do, and the final, Sol. He has been 
misled by a wish to avoid the apparent /vi/on in the true formula for the conclu- 
sions. It is only apparent, for the Si is not an essential and accented tone but 
only one of those passing notes used in chant, like the ofa liguescens. More- 
over, the dominant of the 14th mode is Mi. We cannot find that tone dominant 
in any part of the Lauda Sion. We are also a little surprised at the harmony 
of the Creator alme siderum. We do not find the dominant treated as a La in 
the harmony given. Hearing it as written, we would pronounce the hymn to be 
in the 13th mode, whose scale being identical with that of our modern major 
mode, has given rise to the vulgar modern harmony commonly adopted by organ- 
ists in rendering that hymn. Accompanied with proper modal harmony, and 
the melody being taken at a much lower pitch, we obtain quite another and more 
appropriate expression of this solemn, yearning chant of the Advent season. 

If there should be, as we sincerely hope there may be, a demand for this 
volume and for the manual of M. l’Abbé Bourduas in the United States, a 
brochure containing at least the Prefaces of both translated into English should 
be prepared and furnished by the publishers. 

With this volume before the organist and its harmonies well studied and 
thoroughly practised so as to insure a free, flowing rendition of the chant 
phrases, and the little corresponding manual of M. l’Abbé Bourduas in the hands 
of the people, pastors who are desirous of introducing congregational singing of 
the church’s own holy, edifying, and inspiring Song of Praise and Prayer may 
have some reasonable hope of realizing that ‘‘consummation” of the church- 
music question so ‘‘ devoutly to be wished.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE SERMONS OF PADRE AGOSTINO DA MONTEFELTRO. 
Preached at the Church of San Carlo al Corso, Rome, Lent, 1889. Trans- 
lated by Catherine Mary Phillimore. Second Series. New York: James 
Pott & Co. 


The translator cautions the reader in her preface that these sermons are 
translated from versions never revised by the author himself, and that they do 
not pretend to be more than se/ections from the course of sermons delivered 
by Padre Agostino, and that the translations in this case are made, as they were 
in the volume previously published, from the reports printed in the newspapers 
and sold in the streets a few hours after the delivery of the sermons. This state- 
ment is not only due to the literary honesty of the translator but also to the 
preacher, for the Catholic reader can thereby explain the presence of inaccuracies 
in the statement of doctrine of which the Padre Agostino is quite incapable. 
But the sermons nevertheless bear internal evidence of being fairly enough re- 


produced. 
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This series is in some ways of hardly such value as was the first, yet it con- 
tains a number of useful pieces of pulpit oratory. There are five sermons on our 
Lord, some of which carry the reader to a high state of sympathy with his passion 
and atonement, and others eloquently summarize the motives of credibility for his 
mission. The first sermon in the book, on the necessity of religion, is in some 
sense of the term a masterpiece, and might, with certain adaptations to our 
people, be used with much effect in our pulpits. The last sermon, ‘* Our Native 
Land,” is a high flight of oratory. It is probably the one which was misunder- 
stood by some portions of the preacher’s audience, and which gave him occasion 
to publicly express his loyalty to the principles which guide the Holy See in the 
present difficulties with the Italian government. 

We recommend this volume to all classes of readers, especially to the clergy. 


S. ALPHONSI M. DE LIGUORI, EPISCOPI, CONFESSORIS ET ECCLESI£ DOCTORIS. 
Liber de Czeremoniis Missz ex Italico Idiomate Latine Redditus opportunis 
Notis ac Novissimis S.R.C. Decretis Illustratus necnon Appendicibus 
auctus opera Georgii Schober, Congreg. SS. Redemptoris Sacerdotis. 
Editio altera emendata et aucta. Ratisbona, Neo Eboraci et Cincinnatii: 
Sumptibus, Chartis et Typis Frederici Pustet, S. Sedis Apost. et S. Rit. 
Congr. Typogr. MDCCCLXXXVII!I. 

This work of St. Alphonsus is so well known that it is scarcely necessary to 
say anything of it. The body of the work is devoted to the main subject of the 
book, the ceremonies of the Mass in general. The appendices take up and dis- 
cuss the various questions arising as to the obligation of celebrating and as to the 
things pertaining to votive Masses and the like. The book is a complete 
treatise. Theeditor has enlarged the original, and gives the later decisions of 
the Sacred Congregation bearing on the matter in hand. 


TEMPERANCE SONGS AND Lyrics. Second edition, greatly enlarged. By 

Rev. J. Casey. Dublin: James Duffy & Co. 

These homely and home-made songs and lyrics, as the zealous author terms 
them, have been already favorably noticed to our readers, and we have only to renew 
our hearty commendation of them, and trust they may find popular use in tem- 
perance societies, and thus render, as he hopes, a service to sobriety and song. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


THE Divine OFFICE. Explanation of the Psalms and Canticles. By St. Alphonsus de Li- 
guori, Doctor of the Church. _ Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATEs. Dr. H.von 
Holst, Professor at the University of Freiburg. Translated from the German by John J. 
Lalor. 1856-1859. Buchanan's Election-End of the 35th Congress. Chicago: Calla- 
ghan & Co. ; 

A LIFE OF JOHN DAVIS, THE NAVIGATOR, 1550-1605, Discoverer of Davis Straits. By Clements 
R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE ECCLESIASTICALYEAR. Withtwo 
Courses of Lenten Sermons and a Triduum for the Forty Hours. By Rev. Julius Pott- 
geisser, S.J. _ Rendered from the German by Rev. James Conway, S.J. _In two volumes. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

Goop THINGS FOR CATHOLIC READERS. A Miscellany of Catholic Biography, Travel, etc. 
Profusely illustrated. Second Series. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. ; 
London: Burns & Oates. 

THE GREAT TRUTHS. Short Meditations for the Season of Advent. By Richard F. Clarke, 
S.J. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THE ART OF PROFITING BY OUR FAULTS, according to St. Francisde Sales. By Rev. Joseph 
Fissott, Missionary of St. Francis de Sales. Translated from the French by Miss Ella 
McMahon New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THE DIARY OF PHILIP HONE, 1828-1851. Edited with an introduction by Bayard Tuckerman. 
In two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, : 








